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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
Psychic Research and Medicine. 


In The Alienist and Neurologist for November 1917, Dr. 
Titus Bull of New York has an article of seven pages on the 
subject: “ The Larger Problem Involved in the Etiology and 
Pathology of Nervous and Mental Diseases.” He deals with 
the subject from the standpoint of psychic research, and frankly 
avows that he believes that extraneous intelligences are involved 
in certain pathological cases. He simply narrates his experiences 
in the treatment of certain patients, and exhibits no dogmatism 
of any kind. 


Dr. Bull approaches the subject through physiology and con- 
cedes all that the medical practitioner would demand as to the 
place of the organism and lesions in the diseases with which he 
is called upon to deal. There is no shirking the physiological side 
of the issue. But he has found in the application of mediumship 
to his problems a clue to concomitant causes that most physicians 
miss or ignore. He gives a few instances in which unmistakable 
advice and directions were given, or monitions when he had 
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fears about the situation, that signified what was present in the 
case. His work is confirmation of what has been contended 
for in our occasional discussions of spiritual healing. There is 
a large field here open for immediate cultivation and Dr. Bull’s 
article and experience will help to get attention for it. 


Ridicule as argument. 


We may remind readers that there is a habit on the part of 
scientific sceptics of throwing dust in the eyes of the public by 
accepting a man’s judgment as long as he agrees with them in 
scepticism about psychic research and then when he differs with 
them to ignore him or to say that he is in his dotage, or to accuse 
him of some other irrelevant weakness. It is designed to dimin- 
ish his authority instead of answering his facts. 


When Professor Kiddle showed the courage of his convictions 
regarding the subject of his experiments he was forced out of 
his position and regarded as insane. He was not as careful 
or judicious about his facts as was necessary, and took no account 
of subconscious phenomena. But at his time the subconscious 
was not known or understood, and some apology for his rashness 
is possible. But critics should have investigated the facts instead 
of heaping ridicule on him. 


Judge Edmonds was a man who had a good reputation for 
intelligence and occupied a high place on the Supreme Bench of 
New York State. But instead of seizing the opportunity to in- 
vestigate his claims the academic and other classes only used 
hard names about him. It is true that he did not handle his data 
as he should have done, but he did better than his critics and 
opponents. 


Mr. Luther R. Marsh, who was one of the ablest men of the 
New York bar, met with the same reception. He was only ridi- 
culed. Opponents could only call names and treat him as having 
gone into senility. Again it is true that he did not wisely inves- 
tigate or defend his case. He was undoubtedly not the man to 
investigate and pronounce judgment upon the subject, but the 
psychologist whose business it was to investigate the facts, pre- 
ferred to win his case by shouting contempt. 
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Alfred Russel Wallace was everywhere recognized as the 
peer of Darwin and the co-discoverer of the doctrine of Evolution. 
His scientific reputation and abilities were not questioned, but 
the moment that he issued a defence of Spiritualism he was 
regarded as in his dotage and without weight in the subject. No 
one undertook to answer his best facts. It is unfortunately true 
that he did not discriminate wisely in his facts, but that was no 
excuse for applying only ridicule to his work in that field, tho it 
was outside that in which he was qualified to speak with authority. 
Intelligent men should have seen that the courage of another man 
was a reason for investigating, not an excuse for ridicule. 


Sir William Crookes met with the same abuse, and, as he did 
not continue his investigations, he outlived the contempt he first 
suffered from. He proved himself a scientific man of the first 
rank, but those who would not investigate thought it sufficient 
to abuse him and his work. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has come in for the same kind of treatment. 
And curiously, too, only when he makes a strong impression on 
the public. He is said to be in his dotage because he announces 
that he has heard from his dead son. Those who make this accu- 
sation hint or insinuate that it was grief for his loss that turned 
his head. They do not seem to know that he stated practically 
the same opinion in 1889! The present writer happens to know 
that the newspaper reports in America did not discover the fact 
until 1907! But the scientific man might have known it long 
ago. It is simply ignorance and prejudice hiding behind a 
weapon that should never be used by one scientific man against 
another, unless it could be sustained by scientific facts. 


We remember that Mr. Podmore was always highly praised as 
an authority on psychic research until he published his last book 
and its leaning toward the spiritistic hypothesis only caused 
neglect of his judgment. He was all right and supposedly sound 
when he was on the side of the sceptic, but if he dared to do 
his own thinking and gave up his old opinions, he was not an 
authority any longer, as if scientific abilities depended on one’s 
conclusions rather than his method. A critic that will depend on 
that attitude only shows that it is his will that decides his 
Mpinions, not his intellect. He professes to be openminded, but 
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when challenged to live up to it he simply announces that you 
cannot convince him! 


Psychic researchers have only to keep on piling up their 
facts until these dog-in-the-manger critics die and as they never 
leave behind them any scientific facts to prove their opinions they 
become harmless in time. 


They never realize that negative 
dD 
conclusions never get us anywhere and that positive facts are 

the only ones which will influence mankind. 
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BUGBEARS IN PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


By James H. Hystop. 


[ wish to take up some miscellaneous topics which have been 
suggested by the December Proceedings of the English Society 
(Part LXNXIV) and examine the assumptions and difficulties 
which these assumptions create for the writers. I do not enter 
upon this task with any querulous intentions or with any spirit of 
hostility, for the writers are too eminently fair in their methods 
for me to assume that attitude. But there are certain orthodoxies 
which have grown up in the course of psychic research and which 
are totally incompatible with the original spirit that animated the 
demands of the Society. Those orthodoxies are largely deter- 
mined by certain idola tribus which it should have been the first 
object to overcome. 

[ think the sceptic enjoys an enviable position. Like 
Providence, he can sit in the heavens and laugh at the embar- 
rassments which credulity of every kind creates in the minds of 
psychic researchers, who avoid simple and rational theories to 
play, like sophisticated novices, with the most incredible hypoth- 
eses rather than admit they do not know. Somehow or other 
we cannot be respectable unless we are explaining things. Wisdom 
is supposed to consist in having incredible theories about the 
cosmos, when it should be determined by the humilities of know- 
ing facts. The sceptic, when he is wise, demands evidence for 
these facts and eschews normal and supernormal theories with 
judicial impartiality, when they do not indicate, on their surface, 
the relevancy which scientific explanations require. In psychic 
research he can look on with the equanimity of a man who has 
enjoyed a good banquet and has no troubles of body or mind to 
disturb his self-satisfaction. Let me illustrate. 

Professor James, in his Report on the 


se 


Piper-Hodgson 
Control”, after a great deal of see-sawing about the subject, 
finally confessed that he thought there was “ the will to commu- 
nicate ”’ there, italicizing the-statement as I have done, but went on 
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to say that when he came to decide whether it was Dr. Hodgson, 
he thought it might be “ some spirit-counterfeit of Dr. Hodgson.” 
Now what is a “ spirit-counterfeit?” Do we know anything 
about the existence of such things apart from the facts of that 
record? Unless we do, we cannot form an hypothesis out of such 
terms. If he meant a creation of the subconscious product or the 
impersonation of secondary personality, he was already refuted 
in the admission that there was supernormal information in the 
record. What then did he mean? The only conceivable mean- 
ing which I can attach to such a phrase is the theosophic doctrine 
of “astral shells.” This doctrine has been advanced to sustain 
the belief that the spirit “ goes on ”’ in its development and leaves 
behind it a “ shell’ which has a deposit of the spirit’s memories 
and, whether fragmentary or not, can communicate some of them 
to the living. Why did not Professor James frankly say that this 
was what he had in mind? We might have challenged it on clear 
grounds. But he chose a new phrase which disguised its lineage. 


Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


Professor James was too shrewd to entangle himself in a 
theosophic controversy openly, but he was willing to use mysti- 
fication and sophistication where a better verdict could have been 
made on the evidence simply by exclaiming non quantum sufficit. 
That would have been intelligible, but “a spirit-counterfeit of 
Dr. Hodgson ”’ is only an evasion and subterfuge. It must have 
some meaning in other experience, a meaning already proved, 
before it can be applied as an hypothesis to such phenomena. If 
there had been no evidence for the supernormal attending the 
efforts to secure communications with Dr. Hodgson, there would 
have been some excuse in the employment of the phrase, provided 
it described romancing by the subconscious of Mrs. Piper. The 
difficulties met were treated as if the whole case was a new 
one and as if we had to make up our minds on that record alone. 
Nothing was farther from the truth. We had sufficient pre- 
vious evidence, where the conditions precluded explanation by 
normal knowledge, to form some conception of the process going 
on in the receipt and delivery of supernormal knowledge, and 
this indicated clearly enough automatic conditions with probable 
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intrusion of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious, not to romance, but to 
misinterpret and distort genuine stimuli, and sometimes to be 
the victim of thoughts which her mind could not inhibit. That 
point of view gave complete unity to the phenomena, tho it is 
based upon the complexity of the processes involved. But a 
‘ spirit-counterfeit ” theory which does not take these into account 
is only mystifying and disguises unscientific methods by novelty 
of phrase. 

Moreover, in admitting “ the will to communicate ”, Professor 
James concedes the survival of Dr. Hodgson, for which, accord- 
ing to the sceptical position taken immediately afterward, he had 
no evidence. The problem is not primarily whether we are com- 
municating with the dead, but whether they exist. Communica- 
tion with them is a mere incident in the evidence, necessary to 
the proof and proved at the same time as their existence, but 
not the object of the investigation. We cannot concede the exist- 
ence of spirits and then debate the question whether we are com- 
municating with them: for by supposition we have no evidence 
of their existence except such as records of this kind supply. If 
they do not prove it, we cannot discuss the matter of communica- 
tion with them. It was either Hodgson or the subconscious of 
the medium or both combined that explains the facts, and we 
cannot assume “the will to communicate’”’ unless the evidence 
is sufficient to prove it. If the existence of spirits were more 
incredible than “ spirit-counterfeits” or “cosmic reservoirs”, 
the case might be otherwise, but we have no evidence or knowl- 
edge whatever of such things, while we do have overwhelming 
evidence of the existence of personal consciousness, and survival 
is only a continuance of the known, not an invention of the 
unknown. 

The same illusion infected his thinking in the phrase “ cosmic 
reservoir” by which he sought to explain the supernormal infor- 

mation obtained. Professor James would not say “ akashic 
records’ which theosophists propose, but disguised this under 
a phrase whose meaning the unsophisticated reader would not 
discover. We have no evidence whatever of “ akashic records ”’. 
Whatever hypotheses we indulge in this field must be taken from 
the proved facts of normal experience, and any other procedure 
must be thrown out of doors as totally disqualified for scientific 
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and intelligent consideration. ‘There is no pretense in such 
theories that we are adjusting our explanations to the known. 
They are only means of throwing dust in our eyes and darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge. 

It was the same with Professor Muensterberg’s theory for 
the phenomena of Beulah Miller. He invented or applied the 
doctrine that she got her information by the unconscious detec- 
tion of signals unconsciously made by the mother, instead of 
saying telepathy, or that he did not know what happened. The 
advantage of his language lay in the appeal to “ signals’ with 
which we are familiar in the study of conjurers’ tricks and which 
are used in normal life at times. But the relevancy of this was 
totally destroyed by the view that some understanding had been 
arranged between mother and child unconsciously in the forma- 
tion of signals. All signals that we know anything about are 
consciously determined symbols. We may unconsciously do 
things that are signals in normal life, but any new signals 
for intercommunication without previous arrangement are wholly 
unknown to psychology and are not applicable. Ignorance of 
what is going on is applicable. 

But what is the difference between telepathy and unconscious 
detection of signals and unconscious production of them by the 
mother, especially if, as Mrs. Sidgwick and others maintain, tel- 
epathy is a subconscious affair? I defy any one to distinguish 
here between the two ideas. It was Professor Muensterberg’s 
intention to reject telepathy, as he did, but his conception is so 
elastic that it either has no meaning whatever in terms of scientific 
parlance or it is elastic enough to include telepathy or to be con- 
vertible with it. It was not respectable to employ the term 
telepathy. That is the béte noir of the Philistine and anything 
may be believed rather than use the term. It is but a descriptive 
word and names inexplicable facts, tho | must confess that 
psychic researchers have encouraged the public to think that it 
is explanatory. Indeed as a descriptive term it is better than 
unconscious signals unconsciously detected, because it well ex- 
presses our ignorance of the causes and ought not to sophisticate 
the mind so easily as an appeal to signals which are eviscerated of 
all scientific meaning by the reference to unconscious processes 


for which we have no evidence whatever. Why not confess 
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frankly that we have no explanation and that we do not know 
what is the cause? ‘Telepathy is a name for our ignorance, and 
so is unconscious detection of unconscious signals. 

In the Proceedings referred to above, Mrs. Sidgwick, Rev. 
Mr. Bayfield and Dr. Schiller refer to telepathy in a way that 
suggests further comment to kill an overworked hypothesis, 
which has been killed often enough, but like the cat with nine 
lives, always bobs up again to give us trouble. What they say 
may have to be discussed separately in each case. But they still 
use that term in an unlimited sense. Mr. Bayfield shows some 
sense of humor about it which is a most healthy sign. 

Mrs. Sidgwick is summarizing the evidence for survival in 
the history of the Society's work. Mr. Bayfield is discussing 
some cases of “ premonition and telepathy”, and Professor 
Schiller is reviewing the Doris Fischer Case. 

Mrs. Sidgwick makes a few observations about the subliminal 
that are not so much controvertible as they are likely to be mis- 
leading to many laymen, tho not so much misleading as the 
statements of many other writers. I quote the following: 


“The mere claim to come from the dead is invalidated be- 
cause the subliminal consciousness concerned in automatic writing 
and trance speaking has been found liable to claim more knowledge 
and power than it possesses, to say things which are not true, and 
to offer false excuses when the untruth is discovered. This subliminal 
trickiness may be found in the case of persons who in their normal 
life are upright and honorable ; —just as in dreams we may behave in 
a way that would shock us in our waking life.” 

Some of these statements describe what actually occurred in 
the mediumship of Mrs. Piper and undoubtedly represent what 
was superficially apparent, and they were probably untrue. But | 
doubt the propriety of describing it as “ subliminal trickiness ”’. 
Many large claims were made in her-case and are made in other 
mediumistic subjects. They are not to be ignored. But it is 
easy to misunderstand and to misrepresent their import. I doubt 
if ‘ trickiness ’ is the right term to describe them. ‘That implies 
consciousness of what the truth is. But I very much doubt if 
the subliminal has any other conception of the truth in many 
instances than the fact of its present mental state or belief. An 
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insane patient is very confident about his hallucinations being 
realities, but we should not accuse him of lying in asserting it. 
There is some evidence that Mrs. Piper’s mind at least occasion- 
ally interpreted messages which came to it as stimuli and in doing 
so had its own belief which it might take as true and it would not 
be easy to argue it out of the conviction. Moreover her belief 
and prejudices in the normal life might be aroused by some 
transmitted message and then act automatically or echolalically 
upon the motor system to inhibit the real message transmitted 
to it. I have recorded one very evident instance of this. But 
the main point is that the subconscious cannot be measured in 
all respects by the standards of the normal cousciousness because 
the corrective influence of sensation is cut off from it. We should 
reckon with its errors, but it would be more consonant with the 
scientific view of it to withhold the accusation of trickiness from 
it, tho the objective facts are exactly like this. We should not 
accuse a somnambulist of theft, if he took our watch. 

Moreover, we are beginning to discover evidence that, in such 
cases, outside influences may be the source of the “ trickiness ”’ 
while the mind of the subject, whether normal or subliminal, is 
under the domination of this agent affecting the organism auto- 
matically. We can never forget that the only evidence that we 
have for the subliminal at all consists in the identity of its con- 
tents with those of the normal mind. That is to say, we learn 
that a fact is a subconscious product from having traced its 
origin to normal experience, tho forgotten and not recognized 
by the normal consciousness. Vincent's experiments also show 
that its moral character is the same as the normal mind. Hence 
whenever we find phenomena evincing an apparent opposition 
to the normal character, the fact of that contrast is not proof that 
it is subliminal “ trickiness’’, tho it may well suggest the possibil- 
ity, but it offers a problem in which we cannot stop with super- 
ficial characteristics. Mrs. Sidgwick’s remark about our dreams 
can be qualified in a way to confirm this same truth. We do not 
“behave” at all in our dreams. We simply think. This has 
been shown in cases of persons who were dreaming of violent 
action when it was observed they were not moving a muscle. The 
mind is simply engaged in a series of mental actions, and we 
do the same in normal life, inhibiting the motor action just 
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as sleep does it. Freud has shown that the things that occur in 
our subconscious to shock us also occur in the normal state, but 
we do not reveal them to any one else. Our character is the same 
in the normal and the subconscious, good or bad, or a mixture 
of both. We only bring one or the other to the front at different 
times. It is not “trickiness” in the honorable person, but the 
occurrence of thoughts which in the normal state of the same 
person would not be allowed to have motor expression and also 
do not get it in sleep, except with the somnambulist and subject 
under hypnosis, and not always then. The mind’s dialectics are 
not always apparent in the subliminal condition. Nor have we 
proved that, in all cases, the instances which we refer to sublim- 
inal “ trickiness”” are certainly due to such causes. That is our 
hypothesis which the study of obsession may greatly modify. 


Mrs. Sidgwick remarks that “ the investigation showed that 
telepathy and the working of the subliminal consciousness were 
more or less closely connected, and that there was good reason to 
think that it is largely—perhaps chiefly—through the subliminal 
strata that telepathy operates.” 

Now I very much doubt whether there is any evidence what- 
ever in the records of the Society to show that telepathy is any 
more closely connected with the subliminal than with the supra- 
liminal or normal consciousness. The experiments for it show 
just the contrary, and where the subliminal intruded itself the 
evidence for telepathy was nil or negligible. It was the extension 
of the idea of spontaneous cases that made it necessary to invoke 
subliminal processes. But-there was nothing in the spontaneous 
cases to suggest telepathy, as known in experimental instances, 
except the common characteristic that they were not explicable 
by normal sense perception. You extend the meaning of the 
term telepathy in such cases to phenomena that do not resemble 
each other in their positive, but only in their negative features. 
What we know is that certain coincidences occur that we can- 
not refer to chance or to normal sense perception, but we 
do not know how they occur or whether the subconscious has 
anything more to do with them than the ordinary functions of 
the mind or the normal functions of consciousness. The subcon- 
scious is an untravelled country and we know little more about 
it than the bare fact that it exists. If we regard it, as I think 
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we should, merely as the normal functions of the mind minus 
normal sensory activity, we shall have a rational conception of 
it and some idea of its nature and limitations, but this invention 
of large faculties attached to it is only making confusion worse 
confounded. It is throwing phenomena into a class of events 
about which we know little or nothing and then expecting that 
we have both classified and explained them. But holes for mys- 
teries are not explanations. I am willing to concede that the sub- 
liminal explains some things, but only those things which we can 
trace to forgotten normal experience. The subconscious, so far 
as we know it, is nothing but the mind in dissociation from 
normal activities, and we have not one iota of evidence that it 
has any other powers whatever but those we know in normal 
experience. Mrs. Sidgwick says in her paper that “ increased 
knowledge about the subliminal self, by giving glimpses of exten- 
sion of human faculty, and showing that there is more of us than 
we are normally aware of, similarly suggests that the limitations 
imposed upon our bodies and our material surroundings are 
temporary limitations.” If by the “ extension of human faculty ” 
is meant increased content in our knowledge, there would be no 
criticism of the statement. But “ faculty’ is not knowledge. 
It is the condition of it, and every psychologist regards the sub- 
conscious as presenting the same “ faculties” as the normal 
consciousness and all “extensions” of it are “ extensions” of 
data in knowledge, not “ extensions of faculty.” This is clear in 
such experiments as Pierre Janet’s and the work of Freud, where 
sensory perception continued after anaesthesia or limitations of 
field of vision were proved. Subliminal knowledge comes in 
the same way that normal knowledge does. The evidence for 
it lies in the identity of kind which it manifests in that knowledge 
with the normal. If it is wholly opposed to normal knowledge, 
we have no reason to attribute it to the subconscious apart from 
faculties already known. The new contents suggest a foreign 
origin by virtue of the evidential criterion necessary for establish- 
ing the existence of any subconscious at all. 


In stating that these “ extensions of human faculty ” suggest 
that the limitations of the body are only temporary ones, Mrs. 
Sidgwick is appropriating Mr. Myers’s view on which he founded 
his argument for survival in his great work, and I concede that, 
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if we have any reason to believe that subliminal “ faculty”’ is 
anything more than “normal faculty”, the inference is well 
taken. but the inference is not allowable on the accepted con- 
ception of the subconscious. Whatever evidence we have of 
survival shows that it incorporates as much of the normal 
“faculty” as of the subliminal, and the only difference is 
in the absence of sensory functions physiologically considered. 
Similar illusion is connected with telepathy. It is exceptional, 
but exceptional to sense perception, not necessarily exceptional 
to other functions of mind. All that it overthrows is the mate- 
rialist’s limitation of knowledge to sensory activity. Mrs. 
Sidgwick says that “ telepathy, if a purely psychical process,—and 
the reasons for thinking it so increase—indicates that the mind 
can work independently of the body, and thus adds to the prob- 
ability that it can survive it.” While I can believe that the fact 
of telepathy has something to do with the possibility of evidence 
for survival, I do not think it adds to either the probability or the 
possibility of survival. These two things should not be con- 
fused. If consciousness survives it exists independently of sen- 
sory embodiment and all that we should require to make it 
possible to prove the fact would be communication between mind 
and mind independently of the recognized channels of sense, but 
telepathy does not suggest the fact of survival. It is a condition 
of the evidence, not a condition of the fact. It weakens mate- 
rialism, not because it tends to show that consciousness is not a 
function of the brain, but because it breaks down the sole criterion 
of knowledge which the materialist defends. 





Mrs. Sidgwick still further discusses telepathy in relation 
to “ ghosts”’ or apparitions. She notes that the work of the 
Society soon brought it into contact with a set of phenomena 
which, at least superficially, did not suggest telepathy, but which 
were brought under this “explanation”’’ by virtue of certain 
peculiarities associated with them. She says that the inquiry 
into them showed ‘a tendency for apparitions to cluster about 
the time of death of the persons seen in a way suggesting at any 
rate that death involves no sudden transition from a state in 
which communication with the living is possible to a state in 
which it is not.” This “clustering” of apparitions about the 
moment of death is taken as a reason for referring them to telep- 
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athy. Mr. Bayfield imagines that a “ highly explosive thought ”’ 
might account for telepathic impression and possibly, tho I doubt 
it, this idea might be applied to the moment of death, tho there is 
not one iota of evidence for such a thing, in addition to the fact 
that such an expression is wholly without support of any kind in 
psychological phenomena. But it is a legitimate question to 


determine why apparitions are centered about the moment of 
death. 


In regard to this I would say that I do not see that the evi- 
dence for the assertion is what is implied by Mrs. Sidgwick. In 
the first place, the census itself was decided by the prior deter- 
mination to admit nothing else into it. There were reasons for 
excluding those occurring within more than twelve hours after 
death. Those reasons were quite arbitrary in so far as the occur- 
rence of the phenomena was concerned, but not arbitrary with 
regard to evidential questions. All other types were discarded. 
But having once shown that such apparitions occurred under 
conditions that excluded chance and normal knowledge of the 
percipient, the status of non-evidential cases was altered. Their 
age debarred them as evidence, but not as genuine phenomena 
not explicable by the telepathy which was applied to those in the 
census. If telepathy has any rights in the census at all, it should 
be far within the limits of twelve hours of their occurrence. Mr. 
Bayfield’s supposition of a “highly explosive thought” should 
apply to the moment of death, not to hours after it. Moreover 
in my own experience, I do not find that apparitions “ cluster ”’ 
about death in any specially significant way, so far as telepathy 
is concerned. A careful study of them will show certain psycho- 
logical affinities with a group of mediumistic phenomena. Com- 
municators often show two important things: (1) Surprise at 
survival or at the new life before them, and nothing would be 
more natural than a desire to communicate, under this excitement, 
with their living friends. (2) The greater frequency of post- 
terrene knowledge centering about the funeral obsequies than 
about later events. The latter may be due to curiosity awakened 
by the discovery of death and survival. Mr. Bayfield’s “ highly 
explosive thought ’’ may contain a truth, if expressed in interest 
and desire to communicate with the living, and it is possible that 
many millions of efforts to carry out the desire are abortive. 
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There is some evidence in real or alleged comunications that this 
failure is a frequent fact. Finding that they cannot communicate 
as easily as they imagine at first, they become discouraged and the 
interest declines. Hence the frequency of their communication 
near the point of death and their diminishing communication 
later. This view connects the phenomena with others having 
features that suggest a common cause, or a law of occurrence, 
while the isolation of such phenomena only multiplies explana- 
tions unnecessarily. 


What I have to criticise is the habit of persisting in hypoth- 
eses long after they are dead. Telepathy was not an explanatory 
theory: it was a limitation on evidence for survival. It is not 
even descriptive of anything whatever except the bare isolated fact 
of coincidence not due to chance or to normal sense perception. 
It was a device for protecting us against the claims of the sceptic. 
It was an instrument in the conversion of sceptics, not in scien- 
tific explanations. Nearly all psychic researchers forget or ignore 
this important distinction. In the policy of conceding all that is 
possible to the sceptic, not because we admit the fact, but because 
we find it unnecessary to claim more than the facts may justify, 
we move into the habit of supposing that a limitation on evidence 
is a limitation on explanation. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. We are not always conceding even that telepathy is a 
fact when arguing with the sceptic. We are simply giving him 
the advantage of sun and wind in the combat about a larger 
problem. If we knew what telepathy was, its laws and limita- 
tions, it might be otherwise. But we are as ignorant of these 
as we are about the habitudes of spirits. But when we have once 
admitted the existence of spirits, as Mrs. Sidgwick does, the 
case is totally altered. Telepathy has been found insufficient 
to explain certain prenomena, and it is not scientific after that 
to urge the combination of spirits and telepathy in the same 
group of phenomena, unless we have scientific evidence for it. 
We may not have evidence of spiritistic agency in certain phenom- 
ena, but telepathy is most decidedly limited when we have once 
transcended it in the argument and the facts. It is merely a sop to 
Cerberus. The slightest examination of it will show that it has no 
rational application to the whole of any series of phenomena. It 
does not articulate with such records as that of Mrs. Piper and oth- 
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ers in any such way as to give unity to its processes. We simply ar- 
bitrarily apply it by the distinction between evidential and non- 
evidential instances. This is valid enough as long as the spirit- 
istic theory cannot be defended. But the moment that it is defen- 
sible, we have to recognize, as we do eveywhere else in scientific 
inquiries, that the non-evidential facts must be adjusted to the 
explanation of the evidential ones. Any other procedure is un- 
scientific. It is legitimate as argument with the sceptic to keep 
them apart, but it is not legitimate in scientific explanation. 

Mr. Bayfield’s treatment of “ premonition and telepathy ” 
involves the possibility that the man who is to be the victim 
can subliminally foreknow what may happen to him and tele- 
pathically transmit the knowledge to another. He summarizes 
the theories to account for premonition in the following manner: 


“ Firstly, we may suppose the information to have been conveyed 
by a spirit who had knowledge of the future. Secondly, we may 
suppose that the mind can of itself, and on its own initiative, travel 
into a world of thought where there is no past or future—where all 
that is, all that has been, all that is to be, is equally known and 
knowable. Thirdly, there is a supposition which those who find it 
difficult to believe that we on earth ever come into contact with a 
spirit world, would perhaps prefer to either of these two. We may 
suppose that a man in perfect health may by some mysterious means 
come to have, consciously or subliminally, a foreknowledge of the 
very day of his death many months before it takes place—and that, 
although his death is to be a violent one, and not due to some dis- 
ease whose rudimentary existence the subliminal may be supposed 
to be capable of noting, while it is also able to forecast and to time 
with accuracy its fatal development.” 


But Mr. Bayfield adds to this last hypothesis a saving sense 
of humor by frankly asserting that “it transcends normal expe- 
rience quite as outrageously as does the idea of communication 
with a spirit world, or that of our ability to penetrate into a world 
of thought such as I have suggested.” This statement makes 
it unnecessary to discuss such a supposition at length. The 
author is avowedly indulging his imagination to protect himself 
against the suspicion or accusation of hasty theorizing. But for 
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this concession, we might imagine him more serious than he 
really is in such suppositions. The only thing that invites com- 
ment is a statement which prevents this third view or hypothesis 
from being in any respect different from the first one. He 
imagines that the subject might “in perfect health by some mys- 
terious means come to have, consciously or subliminally, a fore- 
knowledge of the very day of his death many months before it 
takes place”’, but he apparently does not see that these ‘“‘ myste- 
rious means” might be spirit communication. He may not have 
meant this, but if he wished to exclude the first hypothesis, he 
should have specified details that would distinguish it as a process 
from the first. I do not see the possibility of any such thing and 
I certainly hold that it is totally without evidence for itself 
outside the claims of astrology, and that has no scientific standing 
as yet, and I do not see how it can possibly have any standing, 
tho I must remain open minded. Mr. Bayfield concedes as much 
in his estimate of the hypothesis, and it suffices to exclude all 
scientific tolerance of it as a fact. 


In regard to the second, he apparently believes that there is 
a thought world in which past, present and future cannot be 
distinguished and all are equally known and knowable. If he is 
only imagining this for the sake of argument, there would be 
no criticism, but he later shows, as the superficial interpretation 
of his language in the passage implies, that he recognizes the prob- 
ability of such a thing. I must wholly question the possibility 
of such a fact. It is certainly absolutely without evidence for 
itself, in any human experience whatsoever, apart from de- 
sires to be fulfilled in the future and memories of the past. 
But this latter idea is not like that of Mr. Bayfield. It is not 
looking at the past, present and future as actual or realized 
facts, an “‘ eternal now” in which there is no distinction of 
time, but is merely the well known fact of memory, present 
consciousness, and desire for attaining an end in the future. I do 
not believe for a moment in any such world of thought as Mr. 
Bayfield describes, and with him many other persons who feel 
puzzled by the apparent transcendence of time and space in a 
spiritual world: We have no evidence whatever for it and that 
fact alone precludes it from consideration in this connection. No 
hypothesis can be applied that has not been supported by normal 
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experience. I have discussed this question, in connection with 
some views expressed by Sir Oliver Lodge, in the Journal of the 
American Society (Vol. XI. pp. 633-657). It is much better to 
confess that we cannot explain the facts at all. Such a view as this 
is harder to believe than the first one which comes to the problem 
with perfectly natural assumptions that can be drawn from 
normal experience in human life. We may still be perplexed to 
understand all about it, but, such a change of condition as is 
involved in death might very well bring with it, not enlarged 
capacities, but a new type of contents in knowledge, just as the 
astronomer with no larger capacities than other men can predict 
an eclipse with great accuracy having more knowledge of the facts 
than the ordinary man. We never think of the astronomer as 
endowed with power to see the present and the future with equal 
clearness as facts, but the future as merely the necessary conse- 
quence of a fixed law. If anything should happen to disturb that 
law, the eclipse would not occur at the predicted time. We must 
deal with psychic predictions and premonitions in terms of known 
laws, if we are to make them intelligible at all. 


Now one form of telepathy comes into Mr. Bayfield’s expla- 
nation of premonition, whether he regards it as between the 
living or between the living and the dead, tho it is fairly clear 
that he does not state or consciously propose that the communi- 
cation of predictions from the dead is telepathic in nature. What- 
ever that process, he simply assumes that spirits might have more 
knowledge than the living and that would be as natural as to 
suppose that a man who had travelled in China would know more 
of it than a man who had not. Everything is natural in the first 
hypothesis, tho we may have unsolved riddles to consider in it. 
The view, however, of extending telepathy complicated with 
enormous supernormal powers of subconscious knowledge assigned 
to the subject, makes it necessary to come to close grips with 
the everlasting extension of telepathy which psychic researchers 
are indulging. 

Let us analyze the various conceptions of it disguised under 
the term and flung at our heads without the slightest distinction 
of fact or evidence. (1) There is telepathy as naming the occur- 
rence of mental coincidences between living minds of present ac- 
tive mental states, excluding chance and normal sense perception. 
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This is the only form for which there has ever been any adequate 
scientific evidence, whether spontaneous or experimental. (2) 
There is assumed telepathy with the subconscious of persons at 
the time. (3) There is telepathy d@ trois, which supposes access 
to the subconscious of another at a distance, but connected in 
some way with the person present with the percipient. (4) There 
is telepathy with any other living subconscious not related in any 
way through the percipient either directly or indirectly. (5) There 
is telepathy between the living and the dead. (6) There is 
telepathy between one discarnate person and another discarnate 
person. The latter two types have only recently been admitted 
as possible by Mrs. Sidgwick. But there is another which I 
shall state presently and which no one has ventured to suppose. 

The first conception of telepathy assnmes that present con- 
sciousness has dynamic power to affect another mind independ- 
ently of ordinary sensory perception. It is the conception that is 
consistent with the materialistic theory which must regard con- 
sciousness as a function of the organism. It imparts well known 
assumptions into its view even tho it implies something super- 
normal. When the coincidences exclude chance and normal sense 
perception we have a new type of fact and we conceive it as 
possibly dynamic in order to make it square with physical laws in 
the transmission of force. The second type of telepathy has 
no analogies with the first in anything but the coincidence of 
ideas between two living minds, but these ideas are not present 
active mental states of the agent and percipient. It is selective 
in character. The percipient is not supposedly affected dynamic- 
ally by latent ideas that are not present in consciousness, but 
selects subliminal memories in the mind of the subject which had 
them as previous experiences. Hence the second type of telepathy 
is teleological in its character while it dispenses with aetiological 
action on the part of the agent. That is, the second type of 
telepathy does not think of the agent as causing the supernormal 
information of the percipient, but the latter as selecting the data 
from another mind not active at the time in respect to the data 
obtained. Now there is no scientific warrant whatever for any 
such hypothesis. We can conceive a mind selecting, but we have 
no scientific evidence that the subconscious of B can select from 
the subconscious of A whatever it desires to impersonate as an 
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independent personality, either living or dead. What we find is 
the uniform concentration of the evidence on the dead and there 
is yet to be found one iota of evidence for a collective mass of 
acts impersonating the personality of a living person. What is 
here said applies with equal, and even greater force to the third 
and fourth conceptions of telepathy. They are admittedly ex- 
tensions of the first and second forms and when we concede that 
the spiritistic hypothesis is justified we grant that these 
conceptions of telepathy have been successfully removed from 
consideration. 

There has never been any excuse for this stretching of the 
telepathic hypothesis in the evidential question, or in the explan- 
atory one, except the desire to satisfy the arch sceptic that we 
could be as credulous as he. The extension was only a foil to 
ward off attack, not a means of scientific explanation. But if 
our psychic researchers think that they have exhausted the hypoth- 
esis which they must stretch and refute by the four phases I have 
mentioned they are much mistaken. There is one more which is 
just as conceivable as anything that they have proposed to knock 
down and I think it cannot be set aside except by the failure to 
produce evidence that it is a fact. Let me state this last 
hypothesis. 

We may suppose that all living thoughts and memories, in- 
cluding the thoughts and memories of those who were born before 
us, and thus through those born before us the memories of all 
persons that ever lived and died, are transmitted to all other 
living people and deposited in the mind, there to be accessible 
to any telepathic selection that a psychic may exercise. 

Now I should like to see the man refuted who conceives and 
believes such a theory. I have no desire to enter the lists against 
such persons. Brother Jasper of Richmond who believed that the 
sun went around the earth in spite of all that has happened since 
Copernicus, might believe this telepathic theory, but I doubt if 
any other type of mind can do it, and yet it is not any more 
stretching of telepathy than the hypothesis which Mrs. Sidgwick 
and Mr. Podmore state and believe. Indeed Mr. Podmore almost 
formulated it in the statement that the minds of mediums were 
played upon by the minds of all living people. He lacked little of 
stating it as I have done. In fact the telepathy which critics of 
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spiritism indulge is no better than this unsupported extension of 
its infinity. It may be true for all that I know, but I am not called 
upon to entertain it scientifically until it proposes adequate evi- 
dence for itself. Scientific procedure requires us to accept the 
hypothesis that explains and to hold it as long as it explains, while 
we have no right to accept any that do not explain, and even 
telepathy of the proved sort does not explain, much less the 
extensions of it. 

Nor does Professor Schiller’s remark in the review of the 
Doris Fischer case that “ spirit” is best regarded as a descriptive 
term affect the case in the least. He had agreed to my view that 
telepathy is only descriptive and wanted to reduce the spiritistic 
hypothesis to the same level. I can admit that and I am quite 
well aware that much that passes for “‘ explanation ”’ is mere de- 
scription. I have often stated that I am ready to admit that knowl- 
edge can never get beyond description and nomology, so far as 
my contention is concerned for the preference for spiritistic inter- 
pretations of certain phenomena. I am willing to admit that 
knowledge cannot proceed beyond classification, and that caus- 
ification is a mere prejudice. What I should insist on, however, 
is that telepathy as a descriptive term only “ describes”’ a set of 
unusual facts and does not classify them, or imply a “description”, 
of them in terms of normal facts which we treat as “ explanation.” 
In nomology “explanation ”’ does not go beyond classification. 
It refers an incident or thing to recognized facts and if we think 
the recognized facts are “explained” the new incident is also 
“explained.”” But until we can classify telepathy with known 
facts it is wholly “ unexplained’ in the very conceptions which 
Professor Schiller suggests. He is here only juggling with 
words, and concealing the real facts of scientific procedure. 
“ Spirit ” is but a name for consciousness as we knew it in normal 
experience with but one difference; namely disembodiment, and 
that is no more essential to the conception of it than is sense 
perception. What I insist on is that there are no observed charac- 
teristics by which we can classify such phenomena as those of 
Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, and several others whom Mrs. Sidgwick 

ames in her list. There is not a trace of telepathy as known in 
their experimental phenomena. If there were not abundant evi- 
dence of things not known by the sitter and yet given by the 
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psychic, the matter might be otherwise. But the articulated unity 
of the supernormal facts with the personality of the dead and not 
with the knowledge of the sitter makes telepathy so preposterous 
scientifically that I do not believe any one with a particle of the 
sense of humor would advocate it. It is his business to prove 
it, and coincidences with what all living people happen to know 
are not proof of it. The failure to get Mr. Myers’s posthumous 
letter is not a negative instance of any scientific value, especially 
since Dr. Hodgson put on record one good instance of practical 
success in it and I have also put on record one of a like kind, and 
both are specially interesting in the light of the pictographic 
process which seems to be the method of communicating in most 
cases. But I shall not emphasize these. There is abundance of 
evidence in the psychological processes observed in mediumship 
to exclude the universal telepathy which Mrs. Sidgwick and others 
assume. It is at best a mere conceit designed to create trouble 
for those who know nothing about scientific method. Professor 
Schiller says that we “ shall have to know a great deal more about 
‘ spirit ’ incarnate as well as discarnate ’’ before he can reject the 
telepathic hypothesis in preference to the spiritistic. 1 would 
simply reply that we do not require to know much at all about it. 
All that we require to know is that incarnate consciousness, not to 
say spirit, is more like the discarnate than the theory of telepathy 
supposes, with our absolute inability to classify it with normal 
facts of any kind. That is all that is required to make a prefer- 
ence for spirits. The burden of proof is on the telepathist, not 
upon the spiritist. Spirits are not a new kind of fact, but denote 
an old fact in a new situation. In fact, spirit is just as super- 
sensible in the incarnate as when supposedly disembodied. All 
that we know of the incarnate is from inferences drawn from 
certain motor phenomena in the physical world. We no more see 
consciousness than we see spirits. We infer it from teleological 
evidence, and that is all we do in the supposition of the discarnate. 
We find the same kind of facts in the physical world that we know 
were associated with a given consciousness before death, and sim- 
ply draw the same inference to discarnate existence that we 
drew to the incarnate. Telepathy offers no such opportunities. 
It is a mere subterfuge to protect our respectability with the 
sophisticated intellectual classes. That will be admitted some day, 
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when a sufficient number of respectable people believe it to make 
congenial conversation about it. 

The points against telepathy are numerous. Those who 
defend it rely merely on the fact of coincidence between the 
knowledge of the sitter and the message delivered by the medium. 
If there were nothing else this procedure might be excusable. 
jut it neglects to take into account what we do not get but 
should get, on the hypothesis of it. It is made an almost infi- 
nitely selective process and yet fails in thousands of particulars 
which it should give, while it makes all sorts of mistakes about 
the very incidents which it supposedly secures. It exhibits, at the 
same time that it is supposedly infinite in selectiveness, the most 
amazing limitations and shows evidence of interpreting processes 
which should not be the case in telepathy as conceived in its 
experimental form. That is, errors of interpretation are exactly 
like those which would occur in spiritistic messages and which 
cught not to occur in the telepathic process as conceived. You 
cannot hold the telepathic theory without making it exactly dupli- 
cate what would occur on spiritistic suppositions. There is not 
one iota of evidence that it can do any such things. The 
phenomena as a whole always show a natural selectiveness for a 
discarnate spirit and nothing approaching selectiveness by the 
medium. There are open to the telepathic process hundreds of 
personalities buried in the memory of the sitter, and yet there is 
no confusion about them. They are correctly kept apart and the 
selectiveness accords with the finite limitations of a real spirit. 
With the difficulties of getting the facts it is more natural to 
suppose spirits than a selective telepathy which certainly cannot 
have difficulties. There is no use to say that the difficulties are 
the same for both theories, if the facts be adjudged superficially. 
For it is just the circumstance that they cannot be adjudged super- 
ficially that robs telepathy of any or all claims to application. The 
immense supposition of selectiveness from the almost infinite 
mass of memories in the mind of the sitter and the accuracy with 
which relevant incidents are discarded is wholly against the diffi- 
culties observed. Such difficulties ought not to exist in the face 
of such enormous powers, while the clear indications that the 
obstacles to communication are just what a finite process would 
have, and what we know of physiology and psychology would 
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suggest, accord more readily with a spiritistic theory. The whole 
mass of facts articulate naturally on the supposition of spirits 
and do not articulate at all on that of telepathy. They have a 
unity, of course, but it is the unity of fact, and confusion that is 
easily explicable on the hypothesis of foreign intelligence working 
with well known psychological laws and under the difficulty of 
transmission that is evident, for instance, in phonetic errors when 
getting proper names, or mistaken interpretation when visual 
methods are employed. Your telepathy is supposedly extremely 
intelligent in the choice of its facts, but always lying about where 
it gets them. You are always talking about the trickiness of 
secondary personality, and with selectiveness of telepathy as sup- 
posed you cannot escape supposing that it is a universal liar. You 
may try to get hope and consolation or ethics out of that all you 
please, you can never do it. The man who talks about it has no 
sense of humor and certainly takes no account of the psycholog- 
ical probabilities as a whole in the records of mediumistic phenom- 
ena that have the supernormal in them. 


[To be Continued. ] 
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THE RESURRECTION IN THE 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


By Azert J. Epmunps, M: A. , 


Protestants generally think of the New Testament as sharply 
marked off from the Christian literature that followed it. This 
for the first eight centuries we call patristics, i. e., the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. Down to the middle of the second 
century we call them the Apostolic Fathers, and the oldest manu- 
scripts of the New Testament insert several of these after John’s 
Revelation. The Sinaitic MS. in the Russian Imperial Library. 
dated late in the fourth century, adds the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, while the Alexandrine MS., fifth cen- 
tury, in the British Museum, adds the two Epistles of Clement 
of Rome. The Vatican MS., fourth century, no doubt once con- 
tained similar matter, but unfortunately it is imperfect, breaking 
off in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It therefore becomes a problem of importance to trace Chris- 
tian doctrines and Gospel allusions in these early works, which 
once were parts of Holy Writ. In the earliest ones, dated late in 
the first century and overlapping with the books of the New 
Testament itself, we cannot trace the existence even of our pres- 
ent Gospels. Quotations from the sayings of Jesus abound, but 
no author is named, and while the sayings are often found in our 
Gospels, they are often not there at all. Even in the Acts of the 
Apostles we find one such quotation: 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

No Gospel records this beautiful saying, and yet it unques- 
tionably has the ring of the Lord’s own words. 

On the last page of The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles we 
have an allusion to a future general Resurrection. Allusions to 
the Resurrection occur in Barnabas and Polycarp, while the an- 
cient homily known as Second of Clement states that our own 
resurrection will be in the flesh. The Odes of Solomon, dated 
late in the first century or early in the second, allude to the 
Virginal Birth and the Descent into Hades, but not to the phys- 
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ical Resurrection. The two Apostolic Fathers who pointedly 
allude to Christ’s resurrection are Clement of Rome and Ignatius 
of Antioch. The former still holds to the Pauline doctrine, late 
in the first century or early in the second, while the latter (A. D. 
118) is the first to proclaim that Jesus rose in the flesh; and even 
he enforces it by quoting an uncanonical Gospel. 


The conclusion is irresistible that the Gospels of Luke and John 
and our present recension of Matthew, if written, were not uni- 
versally accepted. Indeed there is a suspicion that the age of 
Ignatius was the very time when the work of final editing and 
official publication was done, as I have shown elsewhere. (Bud- 
dhist and Christian Gospels: Tokyo, 1905, p. 15; Philadelphia, 
1908-1914, Vol. I, p. 98; Palermo, 1913, p. 30.) It is there 
proved by an important text that Ignatius quotes the story of the 
Magi also in its pre-Canonical form. 


THE RESURRECTION IN THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT OF 
ROME TO THE CORINTHIANS; ABOUT A. D. 96. 


Oldest MS., the Alexandrine MS. of Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments in Greek, (in the British Museum). ‘The Clementine 


Epistles follow the Apocalypse, and were once a portion of Holy 
Writ. 


CHAPTERS 24-26. 
LicHTFoot’s TRANSLATION. 

Let us understand, dearly beloved, how the Master continually 
showeth unto us the resurrection that shall be hereafter ; whereof 
he made the Lord Jesus Christ the first fruits, when he raised 
him from the dead. Let us behold, dearly beloved, the resurrec- 
tion which happeneth at its proper season. Day and night show 
unto us the resurrection. The night falleth asleep and day criseth ; 
the day departeth and night cometh on. Let us mark the fruits, 
how and in what manner the sowing taketh place. The sower 
goeth forth and casteth into the earth each of the seeds; and 
these falling into the earth, dry and bare, decay; then out of 
their decay the mightiness of the Master’s providence raiseth 


them up, and from being one they increase manifold and bear 
fruit. 
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Let us consider the marvelous sign which is seen in the regions 
of the east, that is, in the parts about Arabia. There is a bird 
which is named the phoenix. This, being the only one of its 
kind, liveth for five hundred years; and when it hath now reacht 
the time of its dissolution that it should die, it maketh for itself a 
coffin of frankincense and myrrh and the other spices, into the 
which in the fullness of time it entereth, and so it dieth. But, as the 
flesh rotteth, a certain worm is engendered, which is nurtured 
from the moisture of the dead creature and putteth forth wings. 
Then, when it is grown lusty, it taketh up that coffin where are 
the bones of its parent, and carrying them journeyeth from the 
country of Arabia even unto Egypt, to the place called the City of 
the Sun; and in the daytime in the sight of all, flying to the altar 
of the Sun, it layeth them thereupon; and this done, it setteth 
forth to return. So the priests examine the registers of the times, 
and they find that it hath come when the five hundredth year is 
completed. 


Do we then think it to be a great and marvelous thing, if the 
Creator of the universe shall bring about the resurrection of them 
that have served him with holiness in the assurance of a good faith, 
seeing that he showeth to us even by a bird the magnificence of 
his promise? For he saith in a certain place: AND THOU 
SHALT RAISE ME UP, AND I WILL PRAISE THEE; 
and: 1 WENT TO REST AND SLEPT, I WAS AWAKED, 
FOR THOU ART WITH ME. And again Job saith: AND 
THOU SHALT RAISE THIS MY FLESH WHICH HATH 
ENDURED ALL THESE THINGS. 





Note—lIt is manifest that if the Gospels of Luke and John 
and our present edition of Matthew, with their physical resur- 
rection, were in existence when this Epistle was written, they 
were not sufficiently establisht to change the old Pauline doctrine 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Observe 
that the flesh of the phoenix decays. As Christ is called the 
first fruits of Resurrection, without any qualifying caveat, it is 
obvious that, in the belief of Clement of Rome, Christ's flesh 
also decayed. We have not space to consider the question of the 
strange quotation from Job. There was much confusion of 
thought at that time. 
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THE RESURRECTION IN THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS OF 
ANTIOCH; ABOUT A. D. 118. 


Note—lIt has taken the labors of nearly three centuries to dis- 
entangle the text of Ignatius from its medieval corruptions. The 
oldest MS., a Berlin papyrus of the fifth century, begins with the 
last sentence here quoted. 


EPISTLE TO THE SMYRNEANS, 2 AND 3. 


He suffered all these things for us that we might attain salva- 
tion; and He truly suffered even as He also truly raised Himself, 
not as some unbelievers say, that His passion was merely in sem- 
blance,—but it is they who are merely in semblance; and even 
according to their opinions it shall happen to them, and they shall 
be bodiless and phantasmal (literally, demoniacal ). 

For I know and believe that He was in the flesh even after 
the resurrection. And when He came to THOSE ABOUT 
PETER, He said to them: TAKE, HANDLE ME AND SEE 
THAT IAM NOT A BODILESS DEMON. And straightway 
they toucht Him and believed, being mingled both with His flesh 
and spirit. ‘Therefore they despised even death, and were proved 
to be above death, And AFTER HIS RESURRECTION He 
ATE AND DRANK WITH THEM as a being of flesh, altho 
He was united in spirit to the Father. 


Note—The phrase, those about Peter, is found in the Shorter 
Mark Appendix, very probably the work of Luke (see The 
Monist, Chicago, April, 1917). The last phrases capitalized are 
from Acts X. 41, while the remarkable one in the middle is, 
according to Jerome, from the lost Gospel of the Hebrews. This 
is the first expression, outside of the Gospels, the Acts, and Apoc- 
alypse XII. 11, of the growing belief in a physical resurrection. 
But even this is so worded that it need not mean more than the 
apparition of a “ materialized ” form. 

The phrase of Ignatius, being mingled both with His flesh 
and spirit, is exactly suited to an ectoplastic phantom, which is 
temporarily palpable, but liable to dissolve in a moment. If we 
lay the stress on the word bodiless, the utterance means: “ It is 
true, | am a spiritual being (demon), but I am not a bodiless one.” 

But this kind of apparition was evidently repulsive to the 
early Christians, who rewrote the Resurrection narrative to make 
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it appear that a corpse got up and walkt off. In the Monist 
Easter article already quoted, it has been demonstrated, from the 
earliest Gospel manuscripts and versions, that the text of Mark 
was violently altered in early times with this end in view. Clayton 
R. Bowen and other scholars have exprest their opinion that the 
case is proven, so far as such things can be. 


THE RESURRECTION IN THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


Note—These Odes are mentioned in ancient Church catalogs 
among the Old Testament Apocrypha. They were lost for 
many centuries, until Rendel Harris found a Syriac version in 
the neighborhood of the Tigris, and translated it in 1909. Some 
scholars agree with the ancients that the Odes are Jewish and 
pre-Christian ; at least one assigns them to the followers of John 
the Baptist; while Harris himself thinks them Christian of the 
late first century or early second. 

Ode 42 (and last). I STRETCHT OUT MY HANDS 
AND APPROACHT MY LORD; for the stretching of my 
hands is His sign; my expansion is the outspread tree which was 
set up on the way of the Just One. And I became of no account to 
those who did not take hold of Me; and I shall be with those 
who love Me. All My persecutors are dead; and they sought 
after Me who hoped in Me, because I was alive; and I ROSE 
UP AND AM WITH THEM; and I will speak by their mouths. 
For they have despised those who persecuted them; and I lifted 
up over them the yoke of My love; like the arm of the bridegroom 
over the bride, so was My yoke over those that know Me; and as 
the couch that is spread in the house of the bridegroom and bride, 
so is My love over those that believe in Me. And I was not 
rejected, tho I was reckoned to be so. I did not perish, tho they 
devised it against Me. Sheol saw Me and was made miserable; 
DEATH CAST ME UP AND MANY ALONG WITH ME. 
I had gall and bitterness, and I went down with him to the utmost 
of his depth. And the feet and the head he let go, for they were 
not able to endure My face; and I made a congregation of living 
men amongst his dead men, And I spake with them by living 
lips; because My word shall not be void. And those who had 
died ran towards Me; and they cried and said: Son of God, have 
pity on us and do with us according to Thy kindness, and bring 
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us out of the bonds of darkness, and open to us the door by which 
we shall come unto Thee. For we see that our death hath not 
toucht Thee. Let us also be redeemed with Thee, for Thou art 
our redeemer. And I heard their voice; and My name I sealed 
upon their heads; for they are freemen, and they are Mine. 
Hallelujah !* 


*Note— This should be read with the First Epistle of Peter 
III. 18-22 :— 


Christ also died for sins once, the righteous for the un- 
righteous, that He might bring us to God; being put to death 
in the flesh but made alive in the spirit; in which also He 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison, who aforetime 
were disobedient, when the longsuffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a-preparing, into which a 
few, that is, eight souls, were brought safely through water: 
which also in the antitype doth now save you, [even] baptism, 
not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interro- 
gation of a good conscience toward God, through the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; who is on the right hand of God, 
having gone into heaven; angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject unto Him.* 


*N ote—Here, as in the above Ode, we have the earliest form 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection: HE WAS MADE ALIVE 
IN THE SPIRIT, and after death was appealed to by earth- 
bound souls, many of whom He set free. The identity of the 
Resurrection and Ascension is manifest from the following, 
which occurs in the last chapter of Mark, according to the Old 
Latin at Turin :— 


Who shall roll us away the stone from the door? But sud- 
denly, at the third hour, darkness came on by day thru the whole 
world; and angels came down from heaven, and rising in the 
brightness of the living God, ascended together with Him. And 
straightway it was light. Then those women approacht the 
sepulchre, etc. 

The death which did not touch Christ, in the Ode, is not 
physical death, but the second death of the Apocalypse: Over 
these the second death hath no power. (Rev. XX. 6). In these 
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early documents the Resurrection is still the Greek Anastasis, the 
rising up of the soul in the other world, which happens to us all. 
Clayton R. Bowen has abundantly proven that, in the earliest 
Christian belief, the Resurrection and the Ascension were iden- 


tical. Here is another fragment of early Church creed embedded 
in I. Tim. III. 16: 


Who was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preacht among the nations, 
Believed on in the world, 

Taken up in glory. 





Amen. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


A GROUP OF SUPPOSED PREMONITIONS AND 
MONITIONS. 


By WALTER F. Prince 


The following cases are not selected ones, but are all which were 
found in a particular file-case, good, bad and medium, after several 
judged to belong to another group had been transferred. 


No attempt will be made, ex-cathedra, to fix their respective 
value, and such brief comments as we may make will be solely by 
way of suggestion to the reader interested in interrogating the state- 
ments of the several narratives. 


The various documents are printed entire, except for matter 
irrevelant, the omission of which is indicated by asterisks. 


I. VISUAL HALLUCINATION FOLLOWED BY DEATH. 


Document 1. Letter to Dr. Hyslop, written from West Hurley, 
N. Y., on March 12, 1914, translated from the German: 


Honorep Sir: 


In what follows I am taking the liberty to make a brief report 
of a small occurrence which, it appears to me, may be of interest 
to modern psychological investigation. 

Mrs. D’s husband was confined to the house by a diseased foot, 
consequently our astonishment was the greater when, at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, he suddenly stood before us in a state of 
great excitement, having made a journey which at all times was long 
for him. “ Mary,” the old man cried, “ You or I—one of us two 
must soon die !” He struggled with his tears, and it was some time 
before we could get anything further from him. “I saw you out 
on the road, Mary, coming toward our house, just as lifelike as you 
left it early this morning. You had your brown cap on and you went 
into the barn, instead of coming into the house. When I had waited 
for you some time in vain, I made out to get up, just to see where 
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you were keeping yourself. I hunted for you a long time, but could 
not find a trace of you, either in the barn or in the woods. I had 
no peace after that, and had to come here to be sure that nothing 
had happened to you. 

“ But I have seen you ‘so ’—that is the sign that one of us must 
soon die.” 

Mrs. Doyle sought to calm him, and when he went away I asked 
her whether she had perhaps been thinking about her husband at 
that hour, had been anxious about him, or the like (for I had tele- 
pathy in mind). But she answered in the negative, saying laugh- 
ingly, “ He just got lonely, that’s all.” Surely we have to do here 
with the manifestation of so-called “ second-sight.” 

I have now only to add that Mrs. Doyle, who left me on the 
evening of that same day healthy and well, on the second day after 
the occurrence related took to her bed of typhus (typhoid fever). 

On the 2nd day of January, 1911, her burial took place. 

Since I myself took part in all this, I can vouch for the truth 
of the matter. I am ready to answer any questions necessary for 
its valuation. 

With the highest respect, and wishing great results for your 
good work. 

Yours, 
ANNA Kocu-RIEDEL. 


Doc. 2. Letter in English from the same, West Hurley, N. Y., 
April 14, 1914. 


Dear Sir: 


I fear that I cannot give much evidence in the Doyle case which 
I have reported to you, myself being the only witness of Mr. Doyle’s 
excitement and prophecy at the time. 1 have, however, related the 
incident a day or two after it occurred to a neighbor’s family. 
Country people are very slow in signing any statements, I find. I 
have however succeeded in getting Miss Mary Britt, West Hurley, 
to give her testimony in the case referred to above. Find enclosed 
the statement which she signed. 

Mr. Doyle has moved away very soon after the death of his wife, 
his present address being unknown to me. 

He is an illiterate man, not able to read or even to write his 
own name. Mr. Doyle used to relate other experiences he had in 
the psychic line. 

His explanation of his present experience, the phantom he saw, 
etc., is I think interesting enough to put it down here. 

The “real Mary” (his wife) left him that very morning she 
went to work for me. Quite another person returned at night to 
his house—it was the person who had arrived at the place as a 
phantom. This “false Mary” was, in his own words, “a devil 
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of a woman”, and he was “ quite satisfied when she left him thru 
death.” 

Here the reason may be found why the old man underwent such 
a strange change after the death of his wife. He seemed to have 
lost all affection for her; while the old people always had seemed 
to be very fond of each other, Mr. Doyle now would speak about 
his deceased wife in the most cruel terms. The reason he gave for 
moving out of the house where his wife died was that he had no 
peace whatever from her spirit,—she (the spirit) making noises, and 
even at times throwing dishes about. 

Mrs. Doyle was reported dead in the local paper, her name, how- 
ever, by a mistake of the undertaker, was printed as “ Mrs. Mary 
Ford”, instead of Mrs. Mary Doyle. For this reason I have not 
kept the paper, the evidence for the case thus being of no value. 

Should you have this report or part of it printed I would ask to 
kindly exterminate any mistakes I may have made grammatically, 
as I am not quite familiar with the English language. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNA Kocu-RIEDEL. 


Doc. 3. Corroboration. 


About 2 days before Xmas, and before we knew of any illness 
of Mrs. Doyle, Mrs. Koch-Riedel told in my presence of Mr. 
Doyle’s strange experience, in which he saw his wife walking in 
the road and disappearing in the barn. Mrs. K.-R. said that Mr. 
Doyle predicted the death of either himself or Mrs. Doyle, at which 
prophecy we all laughed. When Mrs. Doyle died, about a week or 
so later, we realized that Mr. Doyle’s strange prophecy had become 
reality. 


Mary Britt. 
West Hurley, N. Y., 13 April, 1914. 


Observations. 


1. Of the three original witnesses to the story told by Doyle 
and his prophecy, one (Mrs. Doyle) was removed by her death, 
the supposed sequel of the vision and prophecy; and one (Doyle 
himself) disappeared from the neighborhood soon after this death ; 
leaving only Mrs. Koch-Riedel, the reporter. The evidence of in- 
telligence manifested in her narration, the manner of telling, and 
her readiness to be questioned and to have the story published 
together with the locality and the full names of all the parties, in- 
cluding her own (implying fearlessness of local inquiries), are to 
be considered. 
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2. A statement that she heard the story of the vision and pro- 
phecy related by Mrs. Koch-Riedel before Mrs. Doyle was known to 
be ill is signed by Mary Britt. 


3. On the one hand, it is to be considered whether Mrs. Koch- 
Riedel and Miss Britt, writing within four months after the former 
related the vision and prophecy by Doyle may not both be betrayed 
by memory in asserting that they had not then heard of Mrs. Doyle’s 
illness, and on the other hand it should be considered whether in 
view of the striking character of the incidents it is likely that both 
could so err, and especially whether the positive recollection of the 
listeners’ having laughed at the prophecy does not stand directly in 
the way of the assumption that they could then have known of the 
illness. 


4. If satisfied that Doyle actually told of the vision (to an ex- 
tent verified by his journey and his agitation) and uttered the proph- 
ecy, the reader will naturally inquire whether there was any causal 
relation between the death and the preceding vision, or whether it 
is merely a case of coincidence. And he will probably not arrive at 
a decision on the basis of this case alone. 


5. Of course Doyle’s quaint theories, whatever may be thought 
of them, have no bearing upon the main facts, and his allegations 
respecting occurrences in his home subsequent to his wife’s death 
must be discarded as beyond the reach of verification. 


II. WARNED OF SOMETHING WRONG AT HOME. 


Document 1. Letter by W. H. Barnes, Attorney-at-law of 
Ventura, Cal., April 13, 1915. Directed to Dr. Hyslop, 


I enclose herewith a written account of an incident which 
occurred in Los Angeles, December of last year. I am personally 
acquainted with Mrs. Alma Erkes and with her sons and can vouch 
for the integrity, veracity and respectability of each. If this inci- 
dent is of any value to you or to the society for psychical re- 
search and you desire to pursue the inquiry in detail I will give you 
the address and names of the parties who have personal knowledge 
concerning it. Mrs. Erkes is a widow lady and I have no doubt 
will willingly reply to any question you may desire toask her. * * 

Respectfully yours, _ 
W. H. Barnes. 
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Doc. 2. Written by a daughter-in-law of Mrs. Alma Erkes, 
| Mrs. Edna Erkes]. Undated. 


A few weeks before the Christmas of 1914, Mrs. Alma Erkes 
of 634 So. Union Ave., Los Angeles, while keeping an appointment 


for luncheon in the city with her sister, received an unusual 
premonition. 


Feeling uneasy about leaving the house, she paid an extraor- 
dinary amount of attention to the locking of doors and windows 
before taking the car into the city to meet her sister. As they were 
about to sit down in the cafe she asked her sister to excuse her as 
she would have to go home immediately for something was wrong 
there. On her way to the street car she met her son and his friend 
who insisted that she have lunch with them but she declined saying 
she had to hurry home as all was not well there. 


When she arrived home she discovered that a burglar by break- 
ing the plate glass door with a flower pot had unlocked the door 
from the inside and upon entering had placed a heavy chair against 
the knob, so that she was unable to get in. She made so much com- 
motion in trying to enter and in notifying the police over the neigh- 
bor’s telephone that he jumped from the bathroom window and fled, 
no trace being found of him. He had two sheets spread on the floor 
and filled with everything of any value, jewelery, suits and many of 
her Christmas gifts. But in his fright he fled without taking one 
article. 

The newspapers took up the experience under the heading, 
“Woman gets Hunch”. Mrs. Erkes, herself, is unable to explain 
definitely just how the intelligence was imparted to her. 


Doc. 3. W. H. Barnes to Dr. Hyslop, Ventura, Cal., April 26, 
1915. 


Yours of 20th inst. replying to my letter of 13th inst. at hand. 

The account of the Mrs. Alma Erkes incident which I sent to 
you was written by her daughter-in-law (Mrs. Edna Erkes) who is 
my niece, and the wife of Herman Erkes, son of Mrs. Alma Erkes. 

Herman Erkes is one of the Bank Examiners of this state. His 
P. O. address in 2346 Valdez St., Oakland, Calif. My brother G. S. 
Barnes (father of Mrs. Edna Erkes) is President of the Channel 
Commercial Co., one of the largest wholesale grocers’ companies in 
Los Angeles city, Calif. His P. O. address is 1033 Avon Place, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

I think he heard Mrs. Alma Erkes or one of her sons speak of 
the incident. He is intimately acquainted with the family, and 
brought the incident to my attention. 

I am pleased to know you consider the matter worthy of 
investigation. 
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None of the parties, whose names I have mentioned, are Spirit- 
ualists or believers in Spiritualism. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. H. Barnes.” 


Doc. 4. Queries by Dr. Hyslop, incorporated with the replies 
of Mrs. Alma Erkes through her daughter-in-law, in a letter written 
from Oakland, Calif., May 24, 1915. 


“In answer to your letter to Mrs. Alma Erkes of Los Angeles 
asking for an account of her recent premonitory experience with an 
attempted burglary of the house, I am sending her answers to 
the questions which you sent. I mailed a detailed account and news- 
paper clippings to Mr. W. H. Barnes of Ventura, Calif. 


The answers as Mrs. Alma Erkes has given them are as follows: 


(1. Did you take more than the usual precautions for locking the 
doors when you left?) Yes. 

(2. Had you any feeling of danger when you locked the doors? 
That is, any greater feeling of danger than usual?) Yes. 

(3. When did the feeling of danger or conviction of something 
wrong come to you that induced you to give up luncheon to 
hurry home?) The conviction of something wrong came 
before I left the house, but it was not strong enough to pre- 
vent me from keeping my appointment. 

(4. What was the nature of the feeling that made you act so?) A 
feeling of uneasiness. 

(5. Had you ever before had any such premonitions? If so, what 
were they?) Yes, little occurrences in the family I have 
foreseen. 

(6. Did you tell your friend who wished you to stay to lunch any- 
thing about your feelings? If not, would she have laughed 
at you if you had?) Yes, I did. Yes, she was provoked 
that I left her. 

(7. Had you any idea of what was wrong about the house?) I 
knew there was something wrong at my home, but not ex- 
actly what. 

(8. How far was your house from the place you were to lunch?) 
About twenty minutes’ car-ride. 

(9. How did others express themselves when you said something 
was wrong at home?) My sister, my son and friend almost 
persuaded me to stay. 

(10. Have you ever had premonitory dreams?) I have had pre- 
monitory dreams but did not believe in them and forgot 
about them. 


(11. Have you ever done automatic writing?) No. 
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(12. Have you ever experienced telepathic communications with 
others?) No. 


(13. Was there any special sensation in your body when you felt 
that you must go home? If so, what?) Yes, as if I were 
pulled from two sides and the influence to go home was 
stronger, although I felt well and hungry for lunch. 


The date of the premonition and attempted burglary was Nov. 
21, 1914, at noon. 


Trusting these data will serve your purpose, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Epna E. Erxes, for Mrs. ANNA ERKEs. 


Doc. 5. Corroboration by Mrs. Erkes’s son, State bank examiner, 
written below Doc. 4. 


“Dr. Jas. H. Hystop, New York, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR: 
My mother had the experience referred to herein, and I know 
the statements made relative thereto, to be correct. 
Yours truly, 
HERMAN R. ERKEs.” 


Doc. 6. Letter by G. S. Barnes, President of “ Channel Com- 
mercial Company ”, Los Angeles, Calif., June 10, 1917. 


Answering yours of 2nd inst. regarding the premonition of 
Mrs. Erkes of this city, wish to say the lady is not my daughter but 
my daughter’s mother-in-law, and a very estimable lady, who no 
one who ever knew her would doubt for a minute. She is an elderly 
lady member of the German Lutheran Church, owns five nice bunga- 
lows here, lives in one, rents the others, has three sons, one a leading 
architect of this state, one who I think is clerk in one of leading 
banks of this city. I think you have a true history of the pre- 
monition written by my daughter (Mrs. Herman Erkes) for use 
and benefit of my brother W. H. Barnes of Ventura, Cal., who was 
very much interested in the case, as it occurred in the family and 
was no question about the facts of case. I confess it puzzled me 
and does yet. If I had simply read of it in some paper or pamphlet 
I would have doubted the case but in this circumstance there is no 
case of doubt left, but still cannot account for it and neither can 
Mrs. Erkes to whom it happened. If it had simply been a passing 
thought in her mind I would have called it a coincidence, but when 
it came to her so strong as to cause her a very sociable lady to get 
up and forsake a dinner party with relatives and friends who she 
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had not seen for a long time and whose guest she was, I confess 
calling it a coincidence does not satisfy me. You are at liberty to 


use my name to all facts in the case at all times (without trying to 
account for the premonition ).” 


G. S. BarNEs, Pres., 
Channel Commercial Co. 


Observations. 


1. The standing of the witnesses and references is all that could 
be desired,—a highly respected, elderly church-woman, a State bank 
examiner, the president of a chain of stores, an attorney, etc. 


2. The testimony of the woman and of her son, and the refer- 
ence to two other designated persons present at the time, leave no 
doubt that Mrs. Erkes did express a conviction that something was 
wrong at her home, a considerable distance away. The broken glass, 
sheets with assembled articles, her telephoning at the house of a 


neighbor, etc., make equally clear that a burglar was actually in the 
house. 


3. All that seems left to determine is whether Mrs. Erkes’ feel- 
ing was causally related to the burglar’s visit, or a feeling so defin- 
itely related to the house and so intense that she could not be 
induced to sit down to lunch in accordance with her special invita- 
tion, but was impelled to ride twenty minutes to her residence, 
merely “ happened ” to coincide with the burglary. 


III. INTERPRETATION OF A SUPPOSED PREMONITORY 
EXPERIENCE COINCIDING WITH THE EVENT. 


Document 1. Letter by Mrs. C. H. F. to Dr. Hyslop, embodying 
general claims. Asbury Park, N. J., April 17, 1914. In reply to 
a letter from Dr.-Hyslop, mentioning that Professor——————— of 
Princeton University had spoken of her work in high terms. 


“T received your letter this morning, And I had a talk with 
Professor ————— along this line, and he believed in it; I have 
faith in him, and I just told him things that happen, and what I 
could see at times, now I have a few friends and they come to me 
and ask me to see what I could see for them, and I tell them I 
have got to think, and whatever I see that empresses me, I know 
I am right, for it give me a chocken feeling, then I tell them, and 
they certainly are seprise. I am mysielf, but I am not always that 
way, I can not show anyone anything, it just as it come to me at 
time I have seen things and when I tell it, it always has come true, 
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and if any thing going to happen in my family I always see it be- 
fore hand, I have been told by several persons that undestood such 
things if I would develope that power, | would be wonderful, but 
I have tried with so many so call mediums, I got discusted for they 
were gaining by me, and said they wanted me around them for I[ 
brought such good /nfluence but I could not go there way of think- 
ing, and would see things altogether different, 1 have often wish I 
could get with the right people so I could find out more and be taught, 
for I am so serious and take the least thing to heart, I never go. 
around many people, I cannot, I want to be alone or with a few 
good friends,—and when | meet any one the first time, I go by my 
first impression, if I get cold that’s my warning, be careful, now 
you may think it strange, | have never study any thing to lead me 
this way, it the gift God gave to me, but I push it aside, because I 
have been laugh at, and that hurts, I have people tell me I draw 
them so far, and throw them back twice as far, and yet I dont know 
I do this, so | am just what I am. I have always traveled alone in 
this world, people do not understand me, so if you want to have a 
talk with me, all right and Thursday or Friday but let me know so 
I will be in, but I cannot show anything only if you impress me, I 
think when I am quiet, and just give what I see, and when I go 
into a dark, I can see thousands of lights, I had a young man put 
a match in his hand rub it real hard and he moved his hand all 
around just to see if I could see it, and the rest of the folks said 
look at the beautiful light, I never said a word, untill he said I 
thought you could Mrs. F————, I said I can see a hand moveing 
with the sulpher of a match on it, my light I see are diffent from 
that I see, there was a Medium done something like that when we 
were sitting for developement, I came right out with it, just as I 
seen it, and she never done it after that, and said to one of her 
maids, she had to be careful when I was around, I dont like such 
things like that, when I see, I see I dont fool, there my whole 
trouble I take life to seriously, maby that the reason I am that way. 
I can not understand it myself, I would like to have it explained. 
I am sincerely, 


Mrs. C. H. F————. 
Doc. 2. Letter by Mrs. C. H. F., dated Aug. 8, 1914. 


“T thought I would drop you a line to let you know, 3 years 
ago I saw this war, of all Nations, I told it to a friend of mine, 
which I tell her every thing, as I get it, and tell her to see if it 
comes true, for I am timid and so afraid some one will laugh at me, 
I dont see things always, neather can I force mysielf, * * * 
Now my Aunt lives in South Orange, N. J. I did not heare from 
them or even know she was sick, but I was laying down, and I felt 
mysielf going, and I was sitting at a table 1 thought and saw my 
Aunt sitting there to, and I thought I lost all control over mysielf 
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and could not talk, but I tried so hard to, but could not and I went 
through such suffering, and I gave a jump and was so friten I come 
to, I could help thinking how funny it was, so it worried me, so I 
sit down and wrote a letter to my mother in law asking her if any 
of her sister was sick or was she, to let me know at once, and told 
her just what I saw, my letter was going to her, and her letter 
was comming to me saying Aunt Fannie died with a stroke, she 
tried so hard to talk, but could not. I have always been that way, 
see things before they happen, it nothing I learnt, it just came over 
me, I dont want everybody to know I am that way, the funny part 
of my dream I call it, befor I saw the war, I heard the dead march 
played, and saw a funeral, that what I can not understand, why I 
should see that, and then I was right among the people that was 
fighting, I could see a big stone wall,-O I saw this so plain, 3 years 
ago, and to think they are fighting, well I hope you pardon me for 
writing, but I can not get over it, every thing I see comes true. 
I remain, 


Mrs. C. H. F. 


Doc. 3. From letter by Mrs. C. H. F., Aug. 12, 1914. In re- 
sponse to a letter by Dr. Hyslop inquiring if she had preserved the 
reply to her letter to her mother-in-law, Mrs. H. F., referred to 
in Doc. 2. 


“T received your letter and sorry to say I-burnt my letter up 
with some others, but if you had some one you could sent to see 
my mother in law and have her give the letter I sent her, she lives 
in Mapelwood, you take the Mapelwood car, and go to the end of 
the line, and ask any one where Mrs. * * lives * * * * * 
and my mother’s name is Mrs. H. F., she lives there with her Sister, 
you go to Newark to get the Mapelwood car. I would write for 
the letter, but you might think something funny, about it, so 1 would 
rather you to get it, I dont think it been 2 Month yet since Aunt 
died, she lived in Sout Orange, her last name was O... and the 
time, I never thought that far to write it down, but things I get hear 
after I will write down, when I see these things and then it comes 
true, it fritnes me at the time and I cannot get over it for awhile, 
then after that I dont think any more of it, unless some one talks to 
me on such lines, but I am handled very funny at times, I always 
see things before they happen, and when I say I see, I do see, I dont 
imagine it, but God give me that gift for some purpose, but I dont 
understand it, only as he guides me, I am so sorry I destroyed the 
letter, but I hope Mother has hers, you can write there if you can 
not go, and ask her to send it to you, but I sould like you to see her, 
for she knows just how I am, for she has witness some of the 
things I told her, before they happened, and she knows it always 
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come out, I have not said anything to Mrs. H————— about you 
writing her, well I hope you get the letter Mother has” * * * 


I remain sincerely, 
Mrs. C. H. F. 


Doc. 4. Note by Mrs. H. F., mother-in-law of Mrs. C. H. F., So. 
Orange, N. J., Sept. 8, 1914. Enclosing Docs. 5 and 6. 


“ Please find enclosed the letters which my daughter in law re- 
fered to I should have replied sooner but have not been well enough 
she certainly has a very peculiar mind. 

Yours respectly, 
Mrs. H. F. 


Doc. 5. Letter by Mrs. C. H. F., directly after her vision re- 
ferring (apparently) to her aunt, announcing it to her mother-in- 
law, Mrs. H. F., and asking her if she or any sister of hers was 
very ill. Postmarked Asbury Park, N. J., May 6, 1914. 


Dear mother, I must answer your letter [of] a week ago, I am 
writing with led pencial for I am so nervous, I had a dream Satur- 
day night that I was sitting at a table eating and drinking and all 
of a suddent I could not talk I tried alful hard to but could not and . 
I drop what I had in my hand, and then I seemed to pass out of 
this world, O it was a dreadful feeling, but I could not understand 
why I seen Aunt Kate and you is any of your sister sick at deth 
door that all I can think of, you know how I see things, C laughs 
at me but I dont care, what ever I see comes true I have never 
failed yet. let me know if Iam right * * * [Family matters 
omitted. | 





ANNA. 


Doc. 6. Letter by Mrs. C. H. F. to Mrs. H. F., after the former 
had heard from the latter of her aunt’s death. Postmarked Asbury 
Park, N. J., May 7, 1914. 


DEAR MOTHER. 


I just received your letter and sorry to hear of Aunt Fannie 
death, but it did not seprise me, for you know I see such things, 
last Saturday Night I dremp I was paralyzed so I could not talk, 
then I could not understand why I saw Aunt Kate so plain that if 
I met her any where I would know her, I expect to hear something, 
well we do not understand the Lord doing. I have often wonder 
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why he let me live, and put so much on me to stand. I think my 
cross ought to be lifted, * * * [Very intimate family matters 
omitted. | 


Love to all from your daughter, 
ANNA. 


Doc. 7. Corroboration by Mrs. G. H. of Mrs. C. H. F.’s powers, 
with instances. Asbury Park, Aug. 17, 1914. 


In reference to your letter of August 16th in regards to Mrs. 
F— at the time she had this vision she said she hear the funeral 
march playing and then saw pasing a large funeral and people of 
all nations at war. Also of a large troop of horses, crushing all 
against a large stone wall she also told me of a vision she had of 
my Brother, who she did not know, getting hurt on the cars. 


A week after I receive word that he had been hurt in just the 
way she had told. she has also told me of other visions she has had 
of my people, which has tome to pass I have always found things 
as she has told them. Mrs. F. is a very truthful woman, and one 
can depend on anything she may say or do, she is also of a very 
determind nature. hoping this will be satisfactory, 

Yours sincerely, 
G. H. 


Observations. 


1. The principal narrator possesses neither an educated, nor a 
critical mind. This does not necessarily negate her claims, as ap- 
parently supernormal powers seem to pay little attention to dividing 
lines based on culture or analytic capacity ; it only limits the evidence 
for those claims by just so much. There might be special proof for 
particular allegations, sufficient to overcome general haziness. 


2. The physical and mental signs which she describes as accom- 
panying her visions and impressions are recognized as often char- 
acteristic of experiences which are genuine as subjective phenomena, 
whatever they may imply. 


3. The reader of the letters will decide for himself whether 
they have an honest ring, and imply that the writer sincerely be- 
lieved in, while perplexed by, her peculiar endowments. Of course, 
she might be honest in intent, and even have genuine premonitions, 
without being so infallibly correct as she thinks. The tendency of 
the uncritical mind is to exaggerate, generalize, and drop exceptions 
out of sight. 
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4. The dream supposed to prefigure the present war is too in- 
definite, too incoherent, and could have been suggested by too many 
things, or be applied to too many things, to be impressive. 


5. The letter by Mrs. G. H. testifies to the belief of its writer 
in Mrs. F.’s visions, founded on many instances. One of these, the 
seeing her brother, a stranger to the psychic, hurt on the cars, a 
week before the accident was reported, sounds impressive, though 
the story ought to have been told more in detail. 


6. The vision or dream coincident with the aunt’s death. 


(a) This occurred subsequent to the beginning of the corre- 
spondence with Dr. Hyslop. It is perhaps a witness to her having 
become accustomed to such experiences that she did not at once 
report it, and did so three months later only as an afterthought to 
the vision of the war which she evidently thought of so much more 
importance. 


(b) As Mrs. C. H. F. relates it, on a date which she judged 
about two months previous (it proved to be three months), she felt 
herself “ going ”, and then seem to be sitting at a table with an aunt, 
and to lose control of herself, be unable to talk and to experience 
suffering. Upon coming to herself again she wrote to her mother- 
in-law, Mrs. H. F., to ask if she or any of her sisters was danger- 
ously sick. A letter from the latter crossed hers, announcing that 
another aunt had died of a stroke after vainly trying to talk. 


(c) Unfortunately, the response of the mother-in-law was de- 
stroyed, as is most usually the case with letters. But not only the 
letter referred to by Mrs. C. H. F. as written by herself to tell of 
her dream and to make inquiries, was retained by the mother-in-law 
and sent to Dr. Hyslop, but also a subsequent letter, which partly 
makes up for the lost one. There seems to be no doubt about the 
genuineness of these letters. Both envelopes are addressed in the 
writing of Mrs. C. H. F., with her address written in the corner, 
while one is postmarked Asbury Park, May 6, 1 p. m., 1914, and the 
other May 7, 1 p. m., 1914. The letters both contain family matter, 
a part of it too intimate to publish. The first by switching from 
pen to pencil, gives evidence of the nervousness which it asserts. 
Both were sent by Mrs. H. F. from South Orange at request of Dr. 
Hyslop. The second was evidently forgotten by the writer, as she 
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does not refer to it in her communication of August 8, but is of 
much value. 


(d) The recovered letter of May 6th proves the writer’s sub- 
sequent statement (letter of Aug. 8), that she did not at the time 
of the dream know that her aunt was ill, since it asks if the mother- 
in-law or any of her sisters is ill. 


(e) The letter of May 7 evidently was written after Mrs. H. 
F’s letter announcing the aunt’s death had been received, and, being 
written the next day after the letter of inquiry, vindicates the state- 
ment that the letter of inquiry and the reply thereto crossed. 


(f{) The letter of May 6th, in advance of the news, certainly 
did say “all of a sudent I could not talk, I tried alful hard to but 
could not and I drop what I had in my hand, and then I seemed to 
pass out of this world”, which language might well imply the im- 
personation of some one paralyzed and struggling to speak before 
death. And as certainly her letter of May 7th, written after hearing 
from Mrs. H. F., proves that “ Aunt Fanny ” had just died, and in 
its statement that the letter “did not surprise me, for you know I 
see such things, last Saturday night I dremp I was paralyzed so I 
could not talk” plainly implies that she had just read that the aunt 
was paralyzed before her death so that she could not talk, as is 
asserted in the letter of August 8 to have been the case. 


(g) At first it might seem that the dream should have signified 
that one of the two seen in it, either the mother-in-law or Aunt 
Kate, was to die. But Mrs. C. H. F., who had experience in the 
interpretation of her own dreams and visions, did not think so, for 
she asked, “Is any of your sister sick at deth door? that all I can 
think of.” And if she was impersonating Aunt Fanny in the ex- 
perience, she might see the others, but would not see Aunt Fanny 
herself. 


(h) Perhaps it is most important of all to observe that the 
principal narrator, though unlettered and unexpert, in her account 
written three months after the event did not vary essentially from 
the version written immediately afterward. None of the accretions 
which some writers seem to think inevitable with a person of this 
type appear, and her general account is entitled to all the benefit 
of this fact. 
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IV. A “FEELING” PRECEDING A DEATH. 


Sole Document: Report by Miss A. T. Flack, a cousin of Mrs. H. 

The following is told by Mrs. H., whose friend Miss M., who 
had the experience in question, was her brother’s fiancée. 

One day, previous to the day on which her mother was to go 
to the hospital, for a possibly serious operation, Miss M. was brush- 
ing her mother’s hair. Suddenly, it is said, she (Miss M.) felt as 
though the presence of her fiancé had passed close by her. The 
fiancé had been dead for some time, and she was so startled she 
made an exclamation, but did not dare let her mother know about 


the matter, as she seemed to feel it had some connection with her 
mother. 


The next day the mother, who was fairly well up in years, went 
to the hospital, and did not survive. 


Observations. 


1. The statement is a third-hand one, and may have lost by 
retellings. If it has gained, it is difficult to understand what im- 
pressiveness it could have had originally. 


2. Since Miss M. cannot be interrogated, it is impossible to 
learn whether the “ feeling”’ was one of vivid conviction that the 
fiancé was present, or that someone was present, followed by the 
conjecture that it was the deceased fiancé. 

3. However powerful the feeling was, did it necessarily imply 
the death of the mother? While it was natural to refer the feeling 
to her mother, would it not have been deemed a premonition of 
almost any important personal or family event subsequently taking 
place ? 


4. The mother was then intending to go to the hospital and it 
was known that the operation was a “ possibly serious”, that is, 
dangerous one. It is not, then, remarkable that the mother died, 
and the only thing to be accounted for is the “ feeling ”. 

5. The daughter must have been in a state of agitation, since 
her elderly mother was about to undergo a dangerous operation, 
and to an extent might have been predisposed to hallucinatory 
“feelings”. The fact that an impression is emotionally conceived 
is not in itself an explanation of an external coincidence, but if 
both the emotion and the coinciding event (in this case the death 
of the mother) are due to the same cause (in this case the mother’s 
malady), the case is quite different. 
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V. AN EARTHQUAKE. 


STATEMENT By Miss A. T. FLack. 

This experience of the writer occurred in San Francisco, dur- 
ing the November a year before the earthquake fire, which was in 
April. Slight earthquakes were very frequent for a time previous 
to the great earthquake. 

One morning as I was waking, I heard, or it might be described 
as a thought in words, but involuntary just as is the case in dreams, 
the words: “ Earthquake on the first of January.” 

It was so unusual that I told it to a member of the family with 
whom I was staying, and asked her if she too would make a note of 
the date, to see if it had any real meaning. 

The first of January came, and the morning passed and part of 
the afternoon, when, if I remember correctly, about four o’clock 
there was an earthquake. This was the one which I believe loosened 


an ornament or something of the kind, on one of the public 
buildings. 


Observations. 


1. The force of the coincidence is weakened by the fact that 
“slight earthquakes were very frequent” during that period. 

2. Had a record been made of the earthquakes which took 
place during the weeks immediately preceding and following, we 
could better estimate how suggestive the coincidence was. 

3. If we knew to what extent the reporter was in the habit of 
having impressions that particular events were to happen on par- 
ticular dates, our equipment for judging the importance of this hit 
would be still better. For aught that is stated, she may have had 
many unreported because failures. On the other hand, this may 
have been her first and only prognostic impression. 


VI. INCIDENT OF THE HAMMOCK. 


STATEMENT BY Miss A. T. FLACK. 


The writer, who was in the country at the time of the follow- 
ing experience, had a hammock stretched between two trees, each 
possibly about five inches in diameter. Going out to the hammock 
one afternoon, upon settling in it, it came to the ground, but not 
suddenly, and as though the rope at the head end had loosened or 
had been loosened. 

The moment the hammock touched the ground, I never gave a 
thought to examining or tightening the loosened rope at the head of 
the hammock, but hurried to the tree at the foot end, and without 
my glance hesitating or wavering for a moment, placed it on an 
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almost invisible line below where the rope was fastened, where with 
a fine saw the tree had from both sides been almost cut in two. 
The person accused of doing this I was told did not deny it, and the 
reason he was accused was because he had been suspected of other 
vindictive conduct, and I had complained of his continual swearing. 


In answer to questions, Miss Flack stated that the tree to which 
the hammock was attached was a redwood “under or over six 
inches in diameter” ; the hammock was fastened to the body of 
the tree at a height of “ possibly 18 to 24 inches from the ground, 
and sank,—the first time it had done so—because “ the rope at head 
end in some way loosened”; the other tree, a “tanbark oak” of 
about the same size as the other, was sawed through the trunk be- 
low the ropes, “obliquely from opposite sides so that a narrow 
solid part remained in the centre”, so fragile that “the wind blew 
the tree down a very short time afterward”; and the rope could 
not have loosened from the bending of the tree to which it was 
attached, 


Observations. 


1. No evidence appears that the hammock sank from any other 
cause than the bad tying of the rope. 

2. The cut was in the tree at the foot of the hammock, and so 
faced the person in it, who naturally would look at the tree to which 
the rope was tied, when the hammock began to settle. The cut in 
the tree made “an almost invisible line”, that is, a barely visible 
one. The lady may also have glanced at the tree when still nearer 
it before getting into the hammock. It is well recognized that one 
may subliminally (or “marginally”, if preferred) see what he 
does not consciously note. May she not subconsciously have seen 
the saw-line, and subliminally have been impelled by the stimulus 
of the hammock’s fall to go and place her finger upon it? 


VII. MRS. G. D. M’S ALLEGED PREMONITIONS. 


According to her statement, written in March, 1914, Mrs. M., 
while in hospital the previous summer, and following a period of 
delirium, became rational and had a series of eight visions relating 
to her family. 


Of the eight that stand out plain parts of six have come true. 
In one I saw my little daughter ill. I thot she clutched at the 
front of her throat. I did not know what was the matter. I thot 
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after a time someone had given her poison, after which she died. 
Just before she died I cried out, ‘Give my baby water’. Xmas night 
she developed diptheria, Jan. 7 she died just as I saw. She was 
given an injection of strychnine, begged for water for an hour at 
intervals and died—just as I saw it. However, I did not think in 
my grief of my dream until my brother with whom we live said 

...., L am going to buy a lot here’. I said ‘Oh no, take her to 
Indiana to father in our own lot’. He said ‘ No, I will be here and 
I want to lie beside her’. I almost fainted as I had recollected my 
dream and they were the very words I heard there in ...... [name 


of the hospital]. This is only one of the six—but the only one that 
has come entirely true. 


Later, Mrs. M. added this incident: “In my dream I thot she 
died of poison & that afterwards maybe the strychnine was it but 
I think now we have proven it was too little antitoxin.” 

Another dream was of her brother, who “had lost money and 
had to sell some steel stock. Afterwards he told her that he had 
made a bad investment, lost $7,000 and was afraid he would have to 
sell some stock.” 


She saw her younger sister in the same hospital with herself. 
“T was only out of the hospital eight days when she was sent to the 
same hospital and was there four weeks. Her case was almost 
identical as I saw it.” 


No report is made of any of the other supposed premonitions, 
except that “I also saw my husband’s finish”. But she tells of a 
similar experience of a date earlier by three years: 


Three years ago my father died, after five days illness of 
pneumonia. I was at my sister’s visiting, had gone to stay a week— 
after two days I felt that I was needed at home that father wanted 
me. My sister went to a reception and I took baby and came home. 
Father was lying on a sofa. He looked so surprised and said ‘Oh 

, I never was so glad to see any one in my life. I wanted you 
so, you were needed.’ My sister was so angry at me leaving that 
she wrote me a letter but another sister confiscated it and burned 
it. No. 1 sister was very glad I did not receive it as the next morn- 
ing they had a letter ‘ father very ill’, then she wrote me she was 
glad I came home. 


March 16, 1915, Mrs. M. wrote: “ We are having another of the 
‘dreams’ come true just now. .... If this closes as I expect, I 
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will tell you. It may be a month, it may be six...... I have written 
all the ‘dreams’ (?) out and sealed them up. So if they come true 
I have proof.” 

Nothing further coming from her, two years later a letter was 
sent to her asking if there had been any added fulfillment of the 
recorded dreams. She replied March 5, 1917. “I have not un- 
sealed the packet yet..... I have an impression that some of those 
things will come true this summer, that is the ones that have partly 
done so. I am not ready yet for an investigation, and probably, 
never will be.” 

It appears from the letters that the doctors in the hospital pro- 
nounced the “dreams” or whatever they were to be “ delusions ”, 
while a doctor whom she subsequently told did “ not seem to know 
anything of Psychology”. The family—unless possibly her mother 
—seem to have regarded her stories as deliria and “ simply would 
not allow me [her] to talk.” 


Observations. 


1. It would make no difference what the lady’s experiences 
were labelled, “ delusions ”, deliria or whatnot, if they were shown 
to tally with after events to a degree not attributable to chance. 
Predictive deliria, et al., would be as significant as predictive any- 
thing otherwise named. 

2. Even the internal evidence of the letters that they proceed 
from a mind not distinguished by careful and orderly processes 
would not discount deliverances of such a mind, proved to have been 
made prior to events with which they were proved to tally. 

3. But since the lady was in the hospital and delirious for five 
weeks previous to the “dreams”, and since she did not later give 
evidence of a critical and logical bent, it is necessary to have strong 
proof apart from her testimony to protect the supposed predictive 
factor from the possibilities of pseudo-memory, and the supposed 
fulfilment from the possibilities of defective or wrongly emphasized 
reporting. 

4. This proof was not obtainable from human testimony, per- 
haps through sheer prejudice of relatives and doctors, but at any- 
rate, it is not to be had. 

5. The subject of the “dreams” ought to have done at first 
what she did a year later in order to ascertain if anything more 
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would come true; namely, recorded them in detail. If, for example, 
she had put down and had confirmed, the alleged premonition in 
regard to her child, before it was taken sick, it might have been 
possible through the attending physician and others to have proved 
the correspondence in spite of all prejudices, if it was as exact as 
she thinks. This is what all who have experiences which they sus- 
pect are of this order should do. But she, like many others, did not 
do this and thus irreparably damaged if not destroyed the case. 


6. The belated recording of the dreams to see if the unful- 
filled parts came true was without reported sequel. There came no 
news that her husband’s “ finish” had actually come, and two years 
later all she could say was that she had the impression that some- 
thing would come true that summer. One is prompted to wonder 
if the earlier reported sequelae would have seemed so apt, had the 
dreams been set down at the period of their occurrence. 


7. The fact that Mrs. M. reported that of the eight dreams, 
at a certain date only one had been perfectly fulfilled and two not 
at all, and during the three subsequent years only claimed the ad- 
vancement toward fulfillment in one of them, is both a witness to 
her honesty and to a certain extent a protection from the charge that 
she was capable of adapting the particulars of the dream in regard 
to her child, to suit the event. 


8. The reader will distinguish between lack of proof and dis- 
proof. In other words, he will remember that there is a via media 
between proof and disproof, and that is the Scotch verdict “ not 
proven ”. 


VIII. PREVENTION OF A MURDER BY A PREMONITION. 


Document 1. Extract from a letter by Miss Adele M. Fielde 
of Seattle, Wash., Dec. 13, 1913, giving the true names and ad- 
dresses of the parties figuring in the story. 


The family is sensitive to any handling of its private memories 
nee I have stated the facts as they were given me by Mrs. ...., 
sustained by Miss ...... ...... Pe er ey er , and 
they seem to be valuable as a contribution to the literature of tele- 
pathy... I am myself unwilling to pester the acquaintances or 
relatives of those from whom I obtain these accounts. They them- 
selves being trustworthy, I must be content not to go behind their 
statements. 
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Doc. 2. Mrs. Merritt’s [pseudonym] story, recorded after 
narration, by Miss Adele M. Fielde. 


A STRANGE ACTUAL INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF PIONEERS. 


In 1857 Minnesota was a territory sparsely populated by Sioux 
Indians and white settlers. Among the latter were Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnham and Mr. and Mrs. Merritt, who came that year from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., pre-empted land, laid out the town of Cleveland, and 
built a hotel there. Mr. and Mrs. Farnham, the parents of Mrs. 
Merritt, made their home in Cleveland, while Mr. and Mrs. Merritt 
took up farm land, three miles from Cleveland, and built thereupon 
a cabin in which they lived at the time this narrative begins. 

The cabin consisted of one living-room with two bedrooms above 
it. At one end of the long living-room a cooking-stove gave heat 
directly to the living-room and warmed through its pipe the two 
bedrooms above. At the end of the living-room, opposite the stove, 
stood a bed, secluded by heavy curtains that extended across the 
room. Midway between the stove and the bed, in each side of the 
cabin, was a door, opening on the one side toward outhouses and 
barn, and on the other side upon a long porch toward the public 
road. 

In this cabin the homesteaders, Mr. and Mrs. Merritt, lived with 
their two children, the elder three years old, the younger a baby of 
about seven months. A wayfarer, a German youth named Marbach, 
who said he had been shipwrecked, who appeared to be well edu- 
cated, and who came seeking employment three months earlier, had 
been added to the little family circle, worked on the farm, and slept 
in one of the two bedrooms. He was but twenty-two years old, 
seemed to be in ill health, and unaccustomed to manual labor. The 
children liked him, and he often carried the baby about in his arms. 

Relatives and friends came at times and had lodgment in the 
second bedroom. 

In the winter of 1857-8, during a period of intense cold, Mr. 
Merritt was obliged to go on a journey demanded by his land busi- 
ness, requiring six days’ absence from home. He thought his hired 
man trustworthy, but he left home with many misgivings. He was 
accompanied by two cousins who had been visiting Mr. Merritt, and 
who took the same time for their departure. All three went off 
together, in his two horse sleigh, at two o’clock in the bleak morning. 

Mrs. Merritt then retired to her bed in the living-room, with her 
sleeping children. Marbach came from outside and sat down beside 
the hot stove. She thought he would get warm and then go to his 
room, but he lingered until she called out to ask him why he did not 
shut up the stove and go to his bed. He made no response until she 
had called three times, the last time sharply. Then he crossed the 
room, opened and shoved back the curtains, looked at her and the 
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children, and went out through the door toward the woodshed. She 
felt sure that he meant to kill her. There was no safe place to which 
she could flee with the children; no human help within call. She 
asked God for His care, and lay still. Marbach came in with an axe 
and came to the bedside. At that instant the baby opened her eyes, 
reached up her arms and cooed to him. He set the axe down at 
the head of the bed and again went out at the same door. There 
was no fastening on the door save a weak wooden latch. Mrs. 
Merritt expected murder. 

Presently she heard footsteps on the porch side of the cabin; 
that door opened and her father entered. She cried out, “ Father? 
Oh! my father!” and he replied, “ Yes, my daughter. Where is 
that man?” She answered, “ He went out, but he left this axe.” 

Mr. Farnham had been roused from sleep by a vision, three 
times seen, of his daughter being murdered. He said, “I saw you 
murdered; I saw your blood.” He was over sixty years old, the 
temperature was forty degrees below zero, the road was dark, the 
snow waist deep in places, the distance three miles. He had walked 
all the way at his utmost speed, and he had arrived in time to pre- 
vent veridicality in his vision. 

It was then about four o’clock in the morning. A few minutes 
later Marbach came in looking pallid and queer. He went to his 
bed, and Mrs. Merritt got breakfast for her exhausted father, who 
said he would not leave her until Mr. Merritt should have returned. 
The return occurred six days later, but through fear of bloodshed 
under his wrath against Marbach, both father and daughter kept 
silence concerning Marbach’s behaviour. The dangers of that soli- 
tary abode were, however, so presented to the husband that he 
decided to remove his family at once to the Cleveland hotel, and 
Marbach, manifestly ill, was taken along to get medical care. 
Marbach went to the hospital at St. Peter, seven miles from Cleve- 
land. A few days later, aware that he was about to die, he sent a 
message to Mrs. Merritt, begging her to come and see him. She 
went immediately, and he asked her forgiveness for his intention 
to murder her, saying that he believed that God had forgiven him. 
She inquired why he had wished to kill her. He recalled to her 
memory a conversation, that he had overheard, in which she had 
refused to give to her husband a certain key, because she had five 
hundred dollars locked in the trunk that must be opened in order 
to get papers that Mr. Merritt was to take with him on his 
six days’ journey. Marbach confessed that he intended to kill her, 
take her money and flee to Germany. He said that he was sick and 
wanted to go and see his mother. Mrs. Merritt forgave him. His 
intent to murder and his death were about twelve days apart. 

Mrs. Merritt, now a widow, is in her eighty-fifth year. Of her 
seven children she has lost but one, the one whose upstretched baby 
arms deterred murder. When I read to her yesterday this record 
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of her own statements, two of her children, a son and a daughter 
were with her, and they each assured me that the narrative here 
set forth had been many times told to them, from their childhood 
even to the present. It was also said that Mrs. Merritt’s eldest 
daughter, she who was three years old at the time of this incident, 
remembers details of that eventful morning, now more than a half 
century past. 


Telepathy may explain Mr. Farnham’s vision. While Marbach 
sat by the stove, he doubtless visualized the action that he contem- 
plated, and his vision became that of the sleeping father, receptive 
to portents of danger to his beloved daughter. 


Such incidents are valuable personal possessions. No one enjoys 
the handling of personal possessions by uninvited inquirers. I 
understand that one of Mrs. Merritt’s sons disapproves any account 
of this incident that does not give all credit for her salvation to 
the God to whom she committed herself in that perilous hour. 


In order to avoid possible annoyance to the Merritt family, I 
have substituted false names for those of all the actors in the 
record, putting the real names in the secure keeping of Dr. Hyslop. 
All save these names I| have truthfully recorded from the state- 
ments made to me by my esteemed acquaintance Mrs. Merritt. 

ADELE M. FIELpe. 


Observations. 


1. This story is ina sense secondhand. But Miss Fielde assures 
us that it was taken down from the lips of Mrs. Merritt, read to 
her and the children and by them approved. We have reason to 
believe that the reporter was truthful and cautious, and that the 
narrative, therefore, is firsthand except for the lack of Mrs. Merritt’s 
signature. 


2. The story is a very old one. But the main events are such 
as could hardly have been forgotten so long as life and sound in- 
tellect remained. And it was familiar to the children from a period 
not long after it took place, one of them believing that she remem- 
bered certain of the facts herself. 


3. The unwillingness of the Merritt family to talk about the 
incidents except to close friends is a common phenomenon, though 
fortunately growing less common. Increasingly, intelligent people 
are coming to feel that such experiences are not merely “ personal 
possessions ”’, and that it is selfish and narrow to seek to keep them 


such. 
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4. Again we must regard the reporter’s theories apart from 
her record of facts. There is no “doubtless” about the process 
involved in the warning of the father, if he was warned, and if the 
process could properly be called “telepathy ” that would explain 
neither its nature nor its source. 


IX. AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF D. L. MOODY. 


Statement by W. R. Moody of an incident in the career of his 
father the late distinguished evangelist. Letter to Dr. Hyslop, 
written from East Northfield, Mass., April 12, 1911. 


Yesterday in looking through some papers I found a letter 
dated March 24th, 1909, addressed to my sister, Mrs. A. P. Fitt of 
this place, making inquiry in regard to some important experience 
in connection with our father, the late Mr. D. L. Moody. The letter 
I remember was referred to me by my sister, and at her request I 
had consented to reply to it, and how it was mislaid I do not know. 
Please accept my apologies for the tardiness in its acknowledgment. 


I could better answer the inquiry if I knew exactly what the 
nature of the incident was to which you refer, but it is possible, and 
even probable, that the incident deals with the occult, and I infer, 
therefore, that the experience is one of which you have probably 
heard, which I have heard my father describe several times, al- 
though he never made reference to it in public, feeling that it was 
too sacred an experience and too open to misunderstanding. 


On his first evangelistic mission to Great Britain in the early 
seventies, he was invited to the city of Liverpool. You will remem- 
ber that the prejudice against Americans, especially Yankees, was 
strong in the city of Liverpool, and even when Beecher made his 
famous trip to England in the interests of the North during the 
War he had his greatest difficulty in pleading the cause of the North 
in the city of Liverpool. How far this feeling influenced the press 
against my father I do not know, but during the earlier part of the 
meetings the opposition on the part of the secular press was very 
strong, and Mr. Moody was made the object of numerous bitter 
attacks, his motives being impugned, and he himself being made the 
object of all sorts of ridicule. To this he paid no attention. My 
mother was not with him at the time, being with friends for a few 
days, when suddenly he had come over him a peculiar sense of fear 
or nervousness. My father was one of the most fearless men that 
I have ever known, and the experience was so new to him that he 
began to feel anxiety about his own condition, questioning whether 
he might have been overworking, with the result that his mind was 
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affected. He would frequently cross the street if he heard anyone 
coming up behind him, and at night was careful to look under his 
bed, examine the closet, and always see that his door was locked. 
This experience lasted for several days and left him as suddenly 
as it had come, one day while going to the hall where he was preach- 
ing. At the close of his service he was surrounded by the gentlemen 
who constituted the committee who had invited him to Liverpool, 
and on one pretext or another they detained him for a few minutes 
until a police officer came to them and explained that everything 
was now satisfactory. The chairman of the committee then ex- 
plained to my father that they had learned that day that for a week 
there had been at large in the city of Liverpool an escaped lunatic 
from a neighboring asylum, who was obsessed with the idea that he 
was commissioned to assassinate my father. For days he had been 


trying to get an opportunity to stab him and he had only just been 
caught and placed under arrest. 


The experience was one that left a deep impression upon my 
father, and he felt that it was a distinct interposition of Divine 
care. For that very reason he felt it was too sacred to speak of 
frequently, and as I have said, he never referred to it in public, al- 
though I have heard him relate the incident on several occasions. 
If this is the incident regarding which you make inquiry I am very 
glad to have been able to give it to you for your records, although I 
share with my father in the conviction that if it has a scientific value 
it has also to us a spiritual significance, and that it was a case where 
there was Divine interposition in behalf of one of God’s servants. 


Respectfully yours, 
W. R. Moopy. 


Observations. 


1. The above incident belongs to a type of which there are 
innumerable instances alleged. The only advantage that this has 
over many others is that Mr. D. L. Moody was not only a man of 
note, but one of unquestioned character and so’ er common-sense. 
Mr. W. R. Moody’s standing, also, is such that few will question 
the accuracy of the account which he heard from his father’s lips 
so many times. 


2. The points in the narrative are so obvious that there is no 
need of calling attention to them. Referring to the last lines of it, 
Mr. Moody will probably agree with us that “ scientific value ” and 
‘‘ spiritual significance ” are not necessarily mutually exclusive terms, 
but may, if not must, cohere in the same incident. 
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XI. WINDOW-CRASHES AND DYING SHRUBS NEAR THE 
TIME OF DEATH. 


Document 1. Letter April 6, 1915, by the postmaster of Ston- 
ington, Conn., to Mr. H. Addington Bruce. 


I am a reader of ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’ and in the 
April No. was interested in ‘Things that Puzzle Us’, and will 
relate an incident that occurred when I was a small boy. An older 
brother (24) was mate of a schooner sailing from this Port early 
in the fall of 1859 to engage in carrying lumber from Pensacola, 
Florida, to Lavacca, Texas. He was a young man who loved his 
home and mother dearly. Letters came often to Father, Mother, 
brothers and sisters. His last letter, written Nov. 12, 1859, spoke 
of the condition of the vessel and of her leaking badly. She sailed 
light from Texas for Florida and never was heard of again, except 
that there was a heavy ‘ norther’ and she was one of three vessels 
missing. One night Father, Mother, two older sisters and myself 
were in our living room. It was a beautiful evening, full moon 
(almost as light as day) and perfectly still. Our home was on the 
west side of the harbor, nearly a mile from the highway, and only 
one house near (that of my father’s brother and his family). About 
8.30 o’clock there came a terrific crash against one of the two 
windows in the room and opposite where Father and I were sitting. 
It was as if a very large stone had been thrown with great violence 
against the sash. Had it been a stone it would have taken the 
window, sash and all, out. We all jumped to our feet, Mother, 
and sister being terribly frightened. Father went to the window and 
door but saw nothing. We sat down again in fear and trembling, 
and had hardly done so when the same crash, only more loudly, 
was repeated. Then Father went out and all around the house, 
but nothing was seen or heard. Later the last letter came and 
from the date of sailing it must have been the very night that 
he met his death. Near this window was a large lilac bush that 
my brother had set out. Every season it was loaded with blossoms. 
The spring following his death not a blossom appeared, and it 
withered and died within a short time. A large red peony of which 
he was very fond and which had always bloomed profusely, had no 
blossoms that spring and later it also died. It was certainly a 
strange happening and no one has ever been able to explain it. 
Can you? 

Yours very truly, 
N. P. Noyes. 


Doc. 2. Answers to questions by Dr. Hyslop, May 5, 1915. 


“In reply to your recent letter, would say that all of our family 
have passed ‘ over the river’, and there is no one that knows per- 
sonally of the occurrence. Would further say that: 
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Ist. There was no wind whatever that night, was a dead calm. 


2d. No, the crash was not on any other part of the house, but 
was on the window near which Father and I were sitting (not over 
six or seven feet away). 

3rd. I did not examine the window, but my father did. 


4th. It is so long ago that I cannot now recall that I had a dream 
or other experience in regard to my brother. 


5th. No, did not associate the crash that night with the death 
of my brother, for we had no reason to think that anything had 
happened to him. It was only when the weeks went by and no news 
came that the thought came that the strange crash was a notice of 
his death, given as we thought by himself. 


6th. The flowers were in every respect very healthy ones, and 
were not declining. The lilac was quite a large bush. Was a shoot 
taken from a very large one but a few rods (probably 25) away 
and which is now in a very vigorous condition although it must be 
over one hundred years old. It was a big bush when my father 
was a young man. If he were now living he would be more than 
one hundred years old. 


Yours very truly, 
N. P. Noyes. 


Observations. 


1. There is no ostensible reason why a mysterious sound should 
be the omen of a death, though it might be as a matter of fact. 
It could, however, be interpreted to apply to any misfortune or 
startling event related to the family which happened at about that 
time. As a matter of fact, the range of application is sometimes 
enlarged to include startling events of public interest. 

2. The narrator was “a small boy ” at the time and is narrating 
his recollections. But one often carries exaggerated or distorted 
impressions over from childhood. The present commentator re- 
membered a certain public reciter heard in early boyhood as a very 
large, tall and stately man, but on meeting him many years later was 
astounded to look down upon a little man not more than five feet 
and five inches tall. The noise and the family excitement may in 
fact have been as great as the narrator believes, but can the reader 
be assured of it? 

3. No convincing reasons are given in the story for concluding 
that the ship went down on the night of the strange noises, what- 
ever reasons existed. 
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4. Is it quite certain that some night bird or a bat may not 
have flown twice against the window and caused the sound that 
seemed so loud in the quiet night? 


5. In order to estimate whether there was anything extraor- 
dinary in the pining and dying of two plants associated with the 
brother (if these incidents are correctly carried over from child- 
hood) one would need to know something about the climatic con- 
ditions during the following winter and spring, and whether, on the 
one hand, there were other plants which the brother had tended 
and loved which did not die, and on the other hand, there were 
other plants not connected with the brother, which did die. 


6. The foregoing remarks, intended to put the reader on his 
guard against hasty judgment in favor of the occult theory, are not 
conclusive against it. This case, like so many others, exemplifies 
the extreme importance of immediate recording of particulars and 
early investigation of supposed relations, in order to go beyond 
the verdict “not proven”. If the cynic mutters, “ Most cases are 
not proved”, the answer is that in most cases no proper care is 
taken to get the facts together in such form and with such authen- 
tication that proof could be expected,—or disproof either. 


XII. DREAMS APPARENTLY PREMONITORY OF A 
BRUTAL ASSAULT. 


Document 1. Article in the San Francisco Call, April 21, 1917. 


This states that late on the night of the 19th Miss Ethyle 
Hergaton, aged 17, was attacked while on her way home in a lonely 
part of the city of San Francisco, by a man whom she did not know, 
and had a fearful struggle until he was frightened away. Her face 
was battered into an almost unrecognizable condition, and she was 
still suffering severely from her injuries at the time the case was re- 
ported. The man who attacked her was described as tall and some- 
what slender, with a very dark complexion. The last paragraph 
of the news-article reads: 


A strange fact connected with the danger her daughter passed 
through is related by her mother, who says she received a letter about 
a week ago from the girl’s grandmother, Mrs. S. E. Hoover of Will- 
itts, Mendocino county, in which the elderly woman tells of a dream 
she had. “I saw a man following Ethyle and he attacked her. I am 
still oppressed by the dream and fear something may happen to our 
lovely girl. 
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Doc. 2. Report by Charles W. Smiley of Berkeley, Cal., on the 
same day that the newspaper article was published April 21, 1907. 


I enclose account of an assault. What interested me most 
was the last paragraph. So I have called on Mrs. Hergaton at 115 
Point Lobos ave. Mrs. H’s mother was 64 last month, lives at 
Willetts, 75-100 miles north of San Fr., lives a very secluded life 
with her second husband, and is constantly poring over her Bible. 
She don’t go out to churches. 


About three weeks ago she wrote that “in a dream” she had 
seen a tall dark man assault one of the two grown daughters of Mrs. 
H. The “dream” deeply affected her and set her almost into 
worrying especially until she had written to warn the girls of what 
she was sure would happen. She wrote within 48 hours of the oc- 
currence of the “dream”. A few days later she wrote again and 
later she wrote a third time, the matter preying upon her mind. (I 
tried hard to see some of these letters but they could not be found 
in the midst of great confusion due to moving & to the calls of re- 
porters & to Ethyle’s dangerous condition. But I carefully ques- 
tioned the mother and the well daughter about the letters & the 
character of the grandmother, Mrs. Hoover.) 


Neither Mrs. Hergaton nor her two daughters paid much at- 
tention to these three grandmotherly letters till since the assault. 
I shall make another effort to see and to copy the first letter after 
the excitement is over. But so doing will not increase my own 
conviction of the validity of the “dream”. These are not dreams 
of semi-consciousness. They blaze out as psychic pictures in the full 
glare of consciousness, especially in deep peace and quiet, when 
breathing & heart beating are nearly or quite suspended. Anyone 
who has these experiences wonders that others who do not have them 
are so incredulous and I wonder why a man who cares to collect and 
speculate on them will not live the life that necessarily abounds with 
them, so as to know for himself. It is a life so blissful as to re- 
ward one in a thousand different ways. 

Sincerely, 
CHarLes WeEsLEY SiLey, A. M. 


Doc. 3. Extracts from sketch of Charles Wesley Smiley, in 
“ Who’s Who in America ”, for 1910-11. 


“Teacher in Hackettstown Collegiate Institute, 1875-6; Drew 
Female Seminary, 1876-7; edited Berean Sunday School Lessons, 
1875-7 .... editor for U. S. Fish Commission, 1881-9 .... editor 
and publisher American Monthly Microscopic Journal, 1887-1902 ; 
Occult Truths, 1899-1902; ... edited 6 reports and 3 annual bulle- 
tins U. S. Fish Commission... Principal work consists of original 
researches in Greek Philosophy and rendering of N. T. Greek ”, etc. 
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Observations. 


What looks, in the newspaper account, like a quotation from one 
of the grandmother’s letters, was probably concocted by the reporter 
from the verbal report of the family; though, of course, the letter 
may have been seen by him and mislaid in the interval before Mr. 
Smiley called. But according to what Mr. Smiley heard, the dream, 
did not specify Ethyle, but simply indicated a particular danger to 
one of the two girls, being the same danger, and connected with a 
man of the same description, as in the actual event. 


The investigation of the case was left incomplete. We would 
like to judge for ourselves how near the letters described the event. 
But a competent investigator questioned the mother and sister, and 
satisfied himself. As to the honesty of Mrs. and the Misses 
Hergaton, for we cannot exclude Ethyle, probably no one will be 
found to suppose that while this family was overwhelmed with a 
tragic event, and distracted by it and other causes, its members 
would have invented and rehearsed a Munchausen tale. 


XIII. EXPERIENCES OF A MOTHER PRIOR TO HER 
SON’S MURDER. 


Document 1. General statement of the evidence, in a letter by 
Mrs. M. W. Musgrove, Port Gibson, Miss., July 7, 1914. 


I am enclosing an accout of a case of premonition experi- 
enced by Mrs. J. T. Walton of Ingleside, about ten miles from here, 
on Thursday, June the seventeenth, written by herself; a statement 
of Miss Agnes Bright, one of those she told of the premonition; 
and an account cut from the Port Gibson Reveille of June 18. 


This case was reported to me by one of the physicians here who 
was called to Mrs. Walton after the news of her son’s death reached 
her, and to whom she gave an account of the premonition. His 
statement differs from hers in only one particular, as to what she 
said to her daughter. Dr. Redus says she told him she said ‘ Take 


the reins, I cannot drive; something dreadful has happened to 
George.’ 


I am sorry I cannot get you a clearer account of how it came to 
her, the time, etc., but it is the very best that I can do. * * * 
I had the greatest difficulty making her understand what I wanted 
to know, and as she was very kind and very patient I do not feel that 
I can annoy her further. However, Dr. Hyslop, there is no doubt 
whatever of its having occurred. She told it to a number of those 
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she met during the day, but being people who are ignorant of this 
subject I have not been able to obtain a signed statement. I imagine 
they are afraid I will cause trouble of some kind. 


With best wishes I am, Sincerely, (Mrs.) W. H. Muscrove. 


Doc. 2. Letter by the Mother to Mrs. Musgrove, Ingleside, 
Miss., June 24, 1914. 


“T will try and answer your letter as to the strange warning I 
had I was on my way to P[ort]G[ibson] just before I got to Mr. 
Ben Humphreys first medow I felt as I was so nervous I could not 
drive the buggy I was trimbling all over and my feet felt like Ice 
and I turned to my 18 year old daughter and said Lula you will have 
to drive for I cant hardly hold the lines for I have received a wire- 
less mesage that Brother George is killed she said oh mama if you 
would say sister Laura is dead I will believe it for she is all ways 
sick or it mite be William in trouble in Woran Co I told her no in- 
deed it is no one but Brother George she said well mama if any 
thing should hapen to him his wife would let us no I started to tell 
Mr. Jim Taylor but I thought it will be a miss stake but I eat diner 
at Jeff Smiths residence—and I told them I was worried about G P 
and miss Agness Bright said oh old George would come to see you 
and I said if he ever does get there a live I will sure tell him he loves 
his mother in law the best some one said that aint so he loves you 
the best I had that same Presentment 4 years ago when his leg got 
broke at Clayton La 4 vears ago I told the family G P was sick or 
dead so it was something that told me it seemed just like It rung 
in my ears I told it in at Back[Bache?] I felt worried about some 
of the family it was just about the time the negro picked up a scant- 
ling and when G P looked at him the negro threw it dow and I felt 
worried all day and met William in the road before I got home his 
sister [said] where are you going Brother he said I am miserable and 
cant stay at the house this is all you friend L. A. Walton heart 
broken in this life. 





Doc. 3. Corroboration by Agnes C. Bright, Port Gibson, 
dated June 30, 1914. 


Mrs. J. T. Walton told me on Thursday, June 11, about one 
o'clock, in coming to Port Gibson she had a presentiment that some- 
thing terrible had happened to her Son. 

Acnes C. Bricut. 


Doc. 4, Item from the newspaper “ Reveille” (Port Gibson, 
Miss.,) June 18, 1914. 
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Killing of George Walton. 


News was received here Thursday that Mr. George Walton, 
whose home was at Ingleside, had been killed by a negro near Shreve- 
port, where he was employed in railroad work. The remains were 
brought to Ingleside and buried Sunday. 

A strange thing connected with Mr. Watson’s.tragic death was 
the presentiment his mother had on the day of his death that some- 
thing had happened to him. While driving near Port Gibson with 
a relative she suddenly asked the relative to take the reins, that 
she had suddenly been seized with an overpowering conviction that 
something dreadful had happened to her son. The same afternoon 
she received a telegram announcing his death. 


Doc. 5. Mother’s statement of circumstances connected with the 


murder. Letter from Ingleside, June 21, 1914, directed to Mrs. 
Musgrove. , 

I will give you the acount my son told a negro to drive up 
his team and he said I wont do so G P told him he guessed he would 
and told him not to come in the afternoon so G P wife wanted to go 
on the job but he told her to come down at 4 oclock she told G P 
that negro will kill both of us he told her that negro was gone but 
when he got back to the job the negro said Mr. Walton I want to 
apologize with you and G P stept down close to negro and the negro 
stept back G P ask him what did you do that for and the negro came 
with his pistol and made one shot and went through his rite lung 
and cut his big artur in to he lived about 2% hours in his sweet 
wifes arms he told her to let him die in her arms for he was going 
to rest and loved every body he said where is my negro get him boy 
old men and young men and his old negroes was all crying the negro 
fired to shots at him while his Brother an law had a hold of G P 
and shot 2 at his assistant forman he was shot % past one thursday 
the 11 and I got the mesage friday about 7 oclock and so Papa 
Brother William and my self met his wife and her Brother in Vicks- 
burg and brought his body to Ingleside for burial he had a sweet 
wife and he had so much to live for a Farther mother and 4 sisters 
5 Brothers and a host of Relations to morn his loss he married 
last nov 23 1913 at Union miss he was 25 years old 12 day of Feb 
1914 was borned Feb 12 1889 you can arange like you want it as I 
am in so much greif his Devoted mama La Walton. he made 
one shot as he fell. 


Observations. 

1. Mrs. Walton states that news reached her the next day 
after her son was killed, while the newspaper says it was the same 
afternoon. But errors have been known in newspapers, and the 
preference emphatically lies on the side of the relatives knowing 
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when they received the telegram. And all the evidence agrees that 
the telegram arrived after the mother manifested excitement and 


uttered the exclamation regarding her son, and this is the important 
thing. 


2. From the consonant statements of Miss Bright and Dr. 
Redus it appears probable that, however strongly the mother may 
have felt that George was killed, what she said, at least at the first 
moment, was that something dreadful had happened to him. But 


that, together with her agitation, is enough to constitute a case for 
consideration. 


3. “Telepathy ”, at least, will not be brought forward to “ ex- 
plain ” the facts, as the disaster which Mrs. Walton supposed from 
her forenoon impressions had already occurred, did not take place 
until the afternoon, some hours later. 


4. Some writers, express themselves as though everyone who 
has an “occult ” experience is devoured by desire to exploit it in 
print. As in this case, the contrary is the rule. It was not easy to 
make this poor woman, especially in her agony of grief, understand 
what was wanted or why; and the neighbors, though they orally 
affirmed that Mrs. Walton had told them of her presentiment before 
the news of the tragedy arrived, could not be persuaded to sign 
statements, seeming to fear that this would “ cause trouble of some 


kind.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Cases like the above, of varying degrees of evidentiality and 
lack of evidentiality, in one way have no bearing on each other, 
but in another have a very important bearing. The proof that an 
oil region had been discovered in Texas would not be affected by 
the refuted or doubtful claims of other regions in that State. But 
if it had been questioned that there was any oil in Texas, the es- 
tablishment of one claim would give another a little more right to 
be heard. And the opening of a single undoubted “ gusher ” would 
cause it to be extremely unlikely that it was the only possible well 
in the neighborhood. 
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If the evidence presented in various quarters is insufficient to 
prove that there is such a thing as a “ monition ” or “ premonition ”, 
the student will of course so conclude; but if he should be forced 
to admit that there are incidents which cannot intelligently be other- 
wise regarded, not only will it become incredible that there should 
not be other genuine instances, but also the deficiencies in the “ not 
proven ” cases will be thought to result as likely from the indiffer- 
ence of witnesses as from any real lack of potential evidence. 
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